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The Eneid of Virgil tranflated into Englifh Blank Verfe. By Wil- 
liam Hawkins, M. A. Reétor of Little Cafterton in Rut- 

. landfhire, late Poetry Profeflor in the Univerfity of Oxford, 
© ‘and Fellow of Pembroke Collége: 8vo. 3s. bound. Fletcher. 


 “TENHAT Virgil has rievet yet beech tranflated, is a truth, 
"EP vhieb, we fuppofe, will be allowed by ‘all but fuch of his 
“Tranflators as may be now livifig: ‘ Hicherto Dryden is the only 
Poet that hath undertaken it with powers equal to the attempt; 
but, unhappily! the ‘crutch neceffity. of precipitating’ his work, 
rendered’ it unequal“and unfinifhed.» His tranflation of Virgil 
is, indeed, a2 copy wherein the outlines of the original are pre- 
_ ferved; but the nice proportidn“of the features, the finer tints, 
- and-difcriminating graces, were loft in the rapidity. of execu- 
tion. Yet, with all its.imperfections, Dryden’s gs the beft tran- 
flation that hath as yet been offered to the public: the true 
Poet is ftill vifible, both in the fpirit and harmony of the num- 
bers, whichearmot be faid-of the labours’ cither of cotemporar 
- or fucceeding Tranflators. Lauderdale crept along the goad, 
and gave no other figns of poetical life, -than fhaking the chains 
of rhyme. The tranflation of Trap was profe, cut into lines 
of teri fyllables. ; There is frequently an uniformity, and a feeble- 
nefs of numbers, in Pitt’s verfiont of the FEnetd ; and Mr. War- 
ton Hias fhewn how difficult it is to preferve the ftrength and 
dignity of the verfification, or to make approaches to the polifh- 
‘ed elegance of Virgil, in the didadtic fubjeét of the Georgics. 


__, With thefe competitors for tranfplantitg the Mantuan Bays, 
Mr. Hawkins, who was: once,.it feems, a Profeflor of poetry, 
and of whofe poetical abilities the Reader may find an account 
“in the twénty-firft yolume of our Review, has boldly .entered 
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258 Hawkins’s Tran/flation of 


the lift, induced, we are willing to hope, rather by the tenmpe- 
ing view of a principal Claffic yet ftanding without. any ade- 
quate tranflation, than by confidering himfelf as fuperior to thofe: 
difficulties that had fo often defeated the attempts of others, 


For, alas! Mr. Hawkins’s poetical powers, fo far from be- 
ing able to transfufe the elegance and harmony of Virgil’s poe- 
try, might be ftrained to keep pace with a modern Cantata, or 
to:finith a feeble lay for the trill of Tenducci. 


Blank verfe has its peculiar mode of harmony, and when well. 
executed, is, on account of the variety and continuation of its 
melody, much fuperior to the couplet meafure : but to arrive at 
the perfection of which this fpecies of verfe is capable, requires 
greater mufical powers than is commonly imagined. The art 
of varying the ftrain of melody, of adapting the ftrength of the 
expreffion to the fentiment, and of modulating into proportion 
the afcending, the defcending, and fufpended numbers, depends 
principally: on a natural capacity of ear, without which, no Pro- 
feflor of poetry can attain it. 


That Mr. Hawkins has not attained it, will, we fuppofe,. 
be obvious to our Readers from the following quotation of the 
laft fpeech of Dido; in which, however broken and impaffion- 
ed, however nervous and mutable the numbers ought to have 
been, the dull.monotony of the couplet-meafuse prevails almoft 
throughout.. Do 


Ye dear, dear reli€ts of the-man:I Jov’d; 

When Fate and Jove indulg’d the genial bl*fs, 
Here let me yield my foul, and end my cares. 

Tis paft ; my deftin’d courfe is fmifh'd here : 

To hell s dark thades a glorious ghoft [ go: 

Full well have Ihrevene’d a hufband’s death, 

Full well chattis’d.an impious brother’s crime ; 
Rais’d thefe high walls, and plan‘d my regal towers. 
Happy, alas! how happy had I been | 
Had Trojan. barks ne’er touch’d the Lybian fhore !’ 
She fpoke, and prefling with her lips the bed, —— 
And fhall I die? die unreveng’d? the cried, 

Yet die / muff, and will: and this, and this 

Shall kindly fpeed me to the realms below. 

Now let the cruel Phrygian from the deep 

Behold, with greedy eyes, this blazing pile, 

And take his future omens from my fate. - 


Thofe who can be fatisfied with fuch tame numbers as thefe, om 
a fubject thus circumftanced, may affure themfelves that they 
have no knowlege of the power or propriety of poetical 
harmony. What a miferable tranflation of at moriamur is 
« die I muft and will?’ Is this the fhort, ftriking — 
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the Hineid of Virgil. 289 


of defpair? Or is it not rather the language of an obftinate 
girl to the remonftrances of her mother, * wed I muft -and 
will ?’ 

An imperfe& and inadequate verfification is not, however, 
the only defect of this performance: the Tranflator ‘has injudi- 
cioufly made ufe of many obfalete words, and has even affected 
what neceflity alone might occafionally excufe, an omiffion of 
the prepofitive article, the. This frequently renders his expref= 
fions aukward and bald ; for it is in doggrel, familiar and bur- 
lefque poetry only, that this omiffion is tolerated, becaufe there 
the quaintnefs it occafions, has a good effect: in a tranflation 
of Virgil it is infufferable. 


Nowus three fhips fierce threw on lurking rceks 
In’ middle flood. 


It is difficult to fay, whether the firft quoted line is mote difa- 
greeably harfh, or the beginning of the fecond more affectedly 
quaint.—If the Tranflator, by that harfhnefs, aimed at any 
thing like imitative harmony, we muft afk his pardon; for, in 
truth, we cannot find out the maarks of imitation: 


But 








— Thin fcatter’d Trojans float i’th’ floods, 
is ftill a worfe tranflation of 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto. 


It is aftonifhing, that Interpreters and Tranflators fliould fliut 
their eyes againft the obvious fenfe of placidum in the following 
line, 





Placidum caput extulit unda. 
Caput they will, by all means, have to fignify Neptune’s coun 


tenance, and confequently placidum muft be tranquil, or calmy: 


or mild, or ferene; whereas nothing can be more inconfiftent 
with the preceding verfe, where Virgil fays, that Neptune was 
graviter commotus—Placidum applied to caput hete, has the fame 
fignification as when applied to eguer, fmooth,.in the literal 

-fenfe of the word, unruffled, the idea being tae borrow- 
ed from the appearance of Neptune’s hair when rifing out of 
the ocean: moreover it is that part of the head which is gene- 
rally exprefled by caput, as the countenance is by vultus and os, 
Mr. Hawkins has falleri in with the common miftake, and ren- 
dered placidum caput « his ftont ference.’ 


Maturate fugam, Regique hec dicite veftro ; 
Non illi Imperium Pelagi, fevumque Tridentem, 
Sed mihi forte datum. 





is thus poorly’ tranflated : 
Away, begone, and teil your Prince, to me, 
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260 HAwWKXIN3’s Tranflaticn of 


Not him, to me by lot, this watry realm, 
And awful trident fell — 





Inf Virgil the above paflage is elegant and harmonious poetry ; 


in his tranflation it is very ordinary profe. 


ColleStafque fugat Nubes, /olemque reducit. 
He Icattered the collected clouds, 

Reftoring blaze cf day. 
There is a beautifal fimplicity in the original expreffion, /olemgne 
réducit, which the Tranflator has wholly loft in his gaudy 
« Blaze of day; notto mention the aukwardnefs of the phrafe 
without the prepofitive article. 








The toil-fpent Chieftains Ceres’ brine-marr’d gifts 
With Ceres’ initruments prepare 


is moft unpoetically poetical. The near, and, confequently, ill- 
judged pofition of the compound epithets, and the repetition of 
the word Ceres, which in Virgil is fomewhat varied, joined to 
the metaphorical diction, makes, all together, a hodge-podge 
moft ridiculoufly ftiff. 








Volucremque fuga prevertitur Hebrum. 


Mr. Hawkins tranffates this, by the authority of Huetius, who 
fubftitutes Eurum for Hebrum, 


Outitript the winged blaft. 


But we incline to the old reading, the attribute of fwiftnefs be- 
ing often given to the Hebrus. ‘The verfe that follows this, is 
unworthy even of William Prynne, Efquire : 


Venus i’ th’ wood prefents her to his view. 





Heus, inquit, Juvenes, monflrate mearum 

Vidiftis fi quam hic erransem forte fororum, 

(Succin@tam Pharetra, et maculofe Tegmine Lyncis) 

Aut fpumantis Apri cur fam clamore prementem. 
So wé would point the above paflage, inchuding the third verfe 
in a parenthefis, and then the diftinction between errantem, and 
Curfum clamore prementem will be obvious. For want of attend- 
ing to this, the prefent Tranflator has made her chafe the boar, 
in oppofition to her being armed with a quiver: 


Saw ye no wandering fifter of our train, 

Ye gentle youths, with rattling quiver arm’d. 
And in a lynx’s dappled {poils array'd ? 

Or chas’d the with loud cries the foaming boar? 


Elegant and harmonious beyond comparifon is the verfe thet 
follows this fpeech: 


O fay : the mother faid, the fon replied: 
And has this verfe the leaft of the old woman in it ? 


Lov’d even to doting by his haplefs Bride. 9 
—=—Re- 





























the Hneid of Virgil. 
—— Redolentque Thymo fragrantia meHa 


is not, furely, quite adequately tranflated by 


Fragrance fweetens air. 


And, certainly, no trifling liberties are taken with the follow- 
ing verfe, ° 

Atridas, Priamumque & fevum ambobus Achillem. 
That is, ‘ The two fons of Atreus and Priam, and Achilles fe- 
vere to both.” Seneca, indeed, Ep..104, reads Atriden; and, 
probably, that is the true reading; but the Tranflater has, ne- 
verthelefs, ufed too great a freedom in copying Virgil’s picture, 
when he renders the paflage thus : 

Here Priam flands, here Agamemnon frowns, 

And there Pelides ftern, their common foe. 
For though Achilles had a quarrel with Agamemnon, he could 
not properly be called a foe to him, in the fame capacity as he 
was to Priam, nor does Viirgil’s fevum ambobus bear the fenfe 
of fuch an appellation. ae 

Pantheus Apollo's Prieft, and Prieft 0” th’ fort, 

Great Otreus’ fon, his facred utenils———— 
is juft as good poetry as the two lines fubfequent to Mr. Haw- 
kins’s name in the title- page : 

Reétor of Little Caflerton, Rutlandhhire, late Poetry Profeffor 
In the univerfity of Oxford, and Fellow of Pembroke college. 
The following lines afford a curious inftance of the pleonafin : 


My fon, what awilduefi of ungovern'd rage 
Tranfports thy fury thus? 
The original is, ‘* What grief excites thy wrath? Why doft 
thou rage,” wherein each expreffion conveys a diftinét idea ; 
tthe Tranflator fays, What fury of ungoverned fury tranfports. 
thy fury thus? ‘ars: : 
From thefe and a hundred more faults which wecoyld point 
out, it will appear, that this tranflation has no better claim to 
accuracy than it has to poetry; let Mr. Hawkins then content 
himfelf with the humble praife of fchool-boys, whom, indeed, 
the clofenefs of his tranflation may affift in conning their leffons ; 
but, if, on this account, he fhall think it worth his while to 
tranflate the remaining fix books of ‘the Atneid, we would ad- 
vife him, inftead ‘of theafluming motto prefixed to this volume, 


Et nos aliquod nomenque Decafque 





. 





Geflimus. : 
to make ufe of oné’fauch humbles, taken from the poem fub- 


joined tothe common Accidence. 
Qui mihi Dilcipulus, puer, es, Cupis atque doceri, 
' ‘Huc ades !-——-——— 
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England illuftrated; er a Compendium of the Natural Hiftory, Ges. 
graphy, Topography, and Antiquities, ecclefiaftical and civil, of 
England and Wales, With Maps of the feveral Counties, and 
Engravings of many Remains of Antiquity, remarkable Buildings, 
and principal Towns, “Two Volumes 4to, 2]. 16s, bound: 
Dodfley, 


HE Author of the work before us, does not profefs to 
accumulate new materials, but only to raife the beft ftruc- 
ture he can with the old; and as the accounts hitherto publifh- 
ed of England:and Wales, are thrown together, he fays, with 
unaccountable diforder and confufion, he has undertaken to re- 


gulate this chaos, by ranging the particulars’ in the following 
order ; : 


I, An account of each county in general, under the follow. 
ing heads: 

1, Its prefent name, and whence derived; 2. its fitua- 
tion, boundaries, and extent; 3. its rivers and fprings; 4. its 
air and foil; 5, its natural productions; 6. manufacture; [in 
the fingular;] 7. its civil divifion into hundreds, and ecclefia- 
ftica] divifion into parifhes ; with the number of market-towns, 
including cities, corporations, and ancient boroughs. 


II, A particular account of the prefent {tate of each market- 
town, under the following heads: 


1. Its prefent name, and whence derived; 2. its diftance 
from London; 3. how it is governed; 4. adefcription of the 
ftreets, market place, guild, churches, public buildings, and 
fchoals; §. products and manufatures. 


III, An account of the natural curiofities, as echos, grottos, 
mines, foffils, and petrefying fprings; and of remarkable par- 
ticulars, as the longevity, fruitfulnefs, or other fingular circum- 
ftances that’have happened to the inhabitants ; floods, ftorms, 
fires, earthquakes, and other accidents and phenomena. 

IV.. Antiquities ; containing, 

y. The ancient name of the county and its inhabitants; 2, 
the hiftory of the ancient caftles, forts, camps, highways, and 
monuments, by whom, and when, and for what purpofe, erect- 
ed and caft up; 3. an account of fuch coins, ftones, and other 
remains, qs have been found in digging; 4: Ecclefiaftical anti- 
quities, contajning an account of all the religious houfes in the 
county, when, where, and by whom founded, and for what 


order of nuns or monks, and of what value at the general dif- 
folution in the reign of Henry VIII, 


V. The 
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V. The number of Reprefentatives in Parliament. for each 
county, and the cities and boroughs for which they are chofen, 


The above isthe Author’s plan of his work, extracted (in 
his own words) from the preface. How this plan is executed, 
we are now to enquire. 


The cuts moftly reprefent ancient caftles, abbeys, &c. which 
are placed as head and tail-pieces* to the defcriptions of the 
counties to which they feverally relate; and the views of towns 
are inferted, as well as the maps, (which are executed with a 
good fhare of elegance and neatnefs) im their proper places. 


In the introduction, page 1, we are informed, Great Bri- 
tain is an ifland, whofe latitude extends from fifty to fifty- 
nine degrees, north; and its longitude from nine degrees for- 
ty-five minutes, to feventeen degrees fifteen minutes, eaft of 
Teneriffe, ¢ through which (he fays) the firft meridian has been 
generally fuppofed to pafs.: But notwithftanding this method 
of computation made ufe of in the introduction, yet in all the 
maps the longitude is (more properly) reckoned eaft and weft 
from London: and in vol. II. page 3, it is exprefsly afferted, 
that London ‘ is the meridian from which all Britifh Geographers 


compute the meafures of longitude.’ 





After having mentioned the different names and divifions, he 
proceeds ‘ to give fome account of the fucceflive invafions of 
this ifland by different nations, and of the various forms of go- 
vernment which have by turns been eftablifhed and fubverted,’ 
—Introdudtion, p. ix. he explains the prefent ftate of our go- 
vernment ; but not with quite fo much precifion as the fubje& 
feems to require; for in {peaking of the Houfe of Lords, he 
fays, juftiy, that it confifts of the Lords {piritual and temporal ; 
and that * the Lords temporal are thofe who are noble by birth 
or creation, and have the title of Dukes, Earls, Vifcounts, or 
Barons, and: thofe who are noble by fome high office, as the 
Lords Chief Fuftices of the King’s Courts.’——Now in this ac- 
count, the title of Marquis is entirely omitted, and. the Chief 
Juftices are inferted; tho’ it is well known, that the latter have 
no right to vote in the Houfe of Lords, merely by virtue of their 
office.—A little lower he fays, ‘the King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, have each a Chief Juftice :’—but this 
{urely is not accurate with regard to the laft, 


As this work is chiefly digefted from old materials, it is, in- 
deed, no great wonder that the Author fhould be fometimes 
mifled by the books he confulted; and therefore he defires it may 
“ be remembered, that he did not undertake to correé?, but to 





* Thefe are chiefly delineated by the ingenious Mr. Benjamin Ralph. 
S 4 regulate.’ 
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regulate.’—-A little correction, however, would have been vé 

expedient in many places, and a greater degree of regulation 
appears to have been abfolutely neceffary in fome $ particularly 
the following ; 


Vol. I. page 18, we are told, that the royal chapel at Wind. 
for has ‘ a Dean and fx Canons ;’ but, at page 29, this efta. 
blifhment is faid to confift of ‘ a Dean and twelve great Canons,’ 
the latter accoynt is right ; but what occafion to couple it with 
a wrong one, merely becaufe fomebody had done fo before? 


Page 47. * The fovereignty of Ely was fettled upon the Bi. 
fhop by Henry I.—From this time the Bifhop appointed a Judge 
to determine all caufes, whether civi! or criminal, that fhould 
arife within his ifle, till the time of Henry VIII. who took this 
privilege away.’—For any thing we can fay to the contrary, this 
great privilege might poflibly be then taken away; but if it 
was, it has fince been reftorcd, tho’ no notice is here taken of 
any fuch refloration; which was abfolutely neceflary to have 
been done, in order to make the above paragraph, in any fort, 
agree with the following quotation from the introduction, p. x, 
where we read, that * Ely, though it is not a county diftin& 
from Cambridgefhire, is yet a royal franchife, with privilege of 
holding pleas like the countics palatine, and has alfo a Chief 
Juftice.’—And he might have added, that this Judge is fill ap- 
pointed by the Bifhop, notwithftanding what is faid of the faid 
privilege being taken away. But itis pretty plain from the next 
page, 48, that the perfon who drew up the account of Cam- 
bridgefhire, was not very converfant there ; for in fpeaking of 
the public Schools of the Univerfity of Cambridge, he is fo 
mifled, as to aflert, that there is one for every college. His words 
are thefe; * The Public Schools; of which there. is one for 
every college, are in a building of brick and ‘rough ftone, ereét- 
ed on the four fides of a quadrangular court.’—The. defcription 
of the building is exaét enough; but as to the number of the 
public Schools, every.one who knows any thing of that Uni- 
verfity, knows likewife, that the Members of every college, of 
the fame faculty, do all perform exercife in one and the fame 
School only; of which there are no more than three in all, viz. 
one for Arts, one for Law and Phyfic jointly, and the third 
for Divinity. : 

The account given of the fixteen colleges in this univerfity, 
js very fhort and jejune, amounting to little more than the names 
of the Founders, and the number of Fellows and Scholars in 
each: and what is very furprizing, that elegant building, the 
public Senate-Houfe, is not fo much as once mentioned. 


Jn the account of Derby, at page 352, the Author mentions 


that 
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that curious. machine the Silk-mill, ‘ere€ted by the late Sir Tho-~ 
mas Lombe; which is here exprefsly faid to be * the only one 
of the kind in Britain.’~—Had he faid it was the firft erected in 
Britain, he would have been right ; but there are feyeral now, 
of the fame kind, in other places, particularly one at Stocke 
port in Chefhire, very little inferior to that at Derby. 


As a fpecimen, we fhall felect a few fhort articles from 


*MIDDLESE X., 
‘Name. 


¢ This county was called Middlefex from its having been in- 
habited by the Middle Saxons, who were thus diftinguifhed, ia 
refpeét to their fituation in the Middle, between the three anci- 
ent kingdoms of the Eaft, Weft, and South Saxons, by which 
they were furrounded, | 


* Arr and Sort, 


‘ The air of Middlefex is very pleafant and healthy, to which 
a fine gravelly foil contributes not a little. The foil produces 
plenty of corn; and the county abounds with fine fertile mea- 
dows and Gardeners grounds; for the art of gardening, affifted 
by the rich compoft from London, is brought to much greater 
perfeCtion in this county than in any other part of Britain. 


¢ NATURAL PropucTions and MANUFACTURES. 


‘ Its natural productions are cattle, corn, and fruit; and its 
manufactures are toe many to be enumerated. 


‘Ciries and Market Towns.’ 


Our limits will not permit us to infert any thing like a fpeci- 
men of the two great cities of London and Weftminfter, which 
areamply, and pretty accurately, defcribed: we fhall therefore 
content ourfelves with inferting the whole of what is faid relat- 
ing to Brentford; which may, in fome fenfe, be called the 
County-town, 


‘ BRENTFORD derives its name from a little river called the 
Brent, which runs through it, and falls here into the Thames, 
It is ten* miles diftant from London, and is divided into the 
new and the old towns, In the new town of Brentford is a 
market-houfe and a church, which was firft built in the reign 
of King Richard I, and is only a chapel to Great Eling*, a 


* Here we are obliged to obferve, that the ftones upon the road, 
only make it fix miles from Hyde-Park Corner; and that the church 
(as it iscalled) in the new town of Brentford, is really a chapel to 
Hanwell. It is now re-building, entirely from the foundation, on 
the old {po°. 
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village about a mile diftant. Here are two Charity Schools; 
and the place being a great thoroughfare to the Weft, and lying 
fo near London. and upon the Thames, has a confiderable 
trade, particularly in corn. On the north fide of this town, 
at a pleafant airy place called the Butts, the poll is always taken 
for the Knights of the Shire. 


‘cCuRIOSITIES. 


‘ The natural Curiofities that principally diftinguifh this 
county, are a great number of medicinal Springs, particularly 
in and about London. The village of Eaft AGton, about fix 
miles from London, is famous for its wells, the water of 
which is brought in confiderable quantities to that metropolis, 
and drank at the fountain by numbers of people, efpecially in 
the months of May and June.’ 





Out of the great number of medicinal Springs mentioned above, 
this at Eaft Aton is abfolutely the only one that is taken no- 
tice of: and this whole article contains nothing more except 
accounts of the following particulars ; very extraordinary ones, 
indeed, to be ranked under fuch a title as that of Curiofities, 
viz. a dreadful difafter from a fire on London-Bridge, June 
roth, 1212. — The Fire of London, Sept. 2, 1666. — Great 
Plague of 1625.—Plague of 1665.—Sweating Sicknefs in the 
reign-of Henry VII.—Maflacre of the Jews, Sept. 2, 1189.— 
And Wat Tyler’s rebellion in the year 1381. 


For the article of Antiquities, and fome others, we mutt re- 
fer to the book itfelf; and only farther obferve, that 


With regard to the general execution of this work, which is 
confefledly a compilation from former Writers, tho’. without 
often quoting them by name, its chief merit feems to confift in 
the regular arrangement of the various materials under difting 
heads: a method which certainly has its ufe; but rather throws 
too great an airof famenefs upon the work : for after you have 
gone'through. one county, you find every thing rifing to your 
view, in the fame regular train of fucceffion, through all the 
reft. Upon the whole, itis adorned with fuch a number of 
good Engravings, as neceflarily render it too expenfive for gene- 
ral perufal ;. fo that we rather fear the Proprietor will not foon 
find his account in the publication. P 





Two Extras from the fixth Book of the General Hiftory of Poly- 
bius. 1. Ihe Origin, and natural Revolutions, of Civil Go- 
vernment; an Analyfis of the Government of Rome. 2. Some 

peculiar 
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peculiar Excellencies in the Genes arecennert and Mowers, jl]. 
luftrated by a Co ijon of them with thofe ef other States. 
Peta’ from the Creek. op To which are oeafied fome Reflece 
tions tending to illufirate the Dodtrine of the Author, concerning 
the natural Defiru€tion of mixed Governments, with an Applica- 
tion of it to the State of Britain, By Mr, Hampton, 4to, 
3s. Dodfley. 


R. Hampton, by his excellent tranflation of Polybius*, 

is well known to the learned world: and though it has 

been remarked, that none tranflate but fuch as cannot write, 

yet Mr. Hampton is among the exceptions to this rule. In his 

preface to Polybius, he fhewed himfelf Matter of great {cope of 

fentiment, together with full power of expreflion; and in the 

fhort fpecimen before us, he does no prejudice to his former re- 
putation, 


This judicious Writer with many other Well-wifhers to the 
Conftitution, apprehends it to be in danger from the/licentiouf- 
nefs of the people, which will fooner or later end in the defpo- 
tifm of a fingle Mafter. Thofe, he obferyes, who have remark- 
ed, not only that a great increafe of power has been thrown in- 
to the popular fcale, but that a contempt alfo of the laws, and 
animpatience of difcipline, the effects of opulence. and luxury, 
have already begun to thew themfelves among us, may think, 
perhaps, that the zra of this ruin Jies at no great diftance, 


That thefe apprehenfions are altogether groundlefs, is what 
cannot fafely be affirmed. - ‘There have of late years, it is true, 
been many appearances which feem to portend the predominance 


of Democracy. The Leaders of Fa@tion have, indeed, ufed their 


utmoft endeavours to infpire the people with a contempt of the 
laws, and t6 excite them to licentious outrages : ‘but it fhould 
be remembered, that there’ may be petulance without power, 
and an impatience of reftraint, without ability to fhake off fub- 
jection. ? Ane : | 

When. we confider what a vaft,acceflion of ftrength has ac- 
crued to the Crown fince, the Revolution, by, the eftablifhment 
of the Funds, and how infinitely its Dependents have multipli- 


ed and daily increafe, there-feems little reafon to conclude, that, 


with the afiftance of the Ariftocracy, there is not’ fufficient 


weight to-balance the popular fcale; however the timidity of a. 


Miniftry,’ ot their confcidufnefs of mal-adminiftration, maj 
fometimes deter them from éxerting that power, which the Con- 
ftitution has lodged in their hands. — 

* For'an account of this’ tranflation, fee Review, Vols. XIV. and 


. ‘ The 
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‘ The general object,” our Author juftly obferves, ¢ of alf 
mixed Governments is the fame: to avoid, on the one hand, 
tyranny; and, on the other, anarchy. The danger of the 
former is to be feared from different fides, according to the dif- 
ferent diftribution and allotment of the fovereign power, and 
the comparative ftrength and weaknefs of the feveral parts of 
which the fyftem is compofed. In Rome, for example, if the 
Patricians and the Senate had retained. that fhare in the fupreme 
authority, which they originally poffefled, the. Conftitution 
might, in the courfe of time, have become an Oligarchy. In 
Britain, if the Princes had not yielded to the People fome of their 
ancient rights, the State muft long ago have refted in a fimple 
Monarchy. in the former of thefe States, the orders oppofing 
and oppofed, controuling and controuled, were the Senate and 
the People. In the latter, they are the Prince and the People. 
In the one, the government could never have been converted, 
by any extenfion of the confular authority into royalty: ror 
can it, in the other, whatever encroachments may be attempted 
by the Nobles, ever flide into Ariftocracy.’ 


The general principles on which thefe fentiments are found- 
ed, are to be controverted: but we cannot approve of the. 
Writer’s mode of expreffion, when he fays, ‘ if the Princes 
had not yielded to the People fome of their ancient rights’—We 
know not of any rights which they yielded: we know, indeed, 
that the People did, by the price of their blood, recover feverail’ 
rights, which their Princes had illegally ufurped. 


Befides, our Author here {peaks of Princes rights, as if they 
were a kind of patrimonial property, vefted in the Pofleflor for, 
his fole and 2 aaa oa ufe: whereas the rights of Princes, 
or, to {peak more properly, their prerogatives, are merely fidu- 
ciary, and are entrufted with them for the good of the people : 
and whenever, from a change of circumftances, they, become 
injurious to the People, a from that moment, ceafe to be 
prerogatives, and become ufurpations. For what is an ufurpa- 
tion, but the unwarrantable exercife of power, for the benefit 
of one or a few, to the prejudice of the many? 3 


Neither can we agree with the ingenious Writer, that our. 
Government cannot, whatever encroachments may be attempted 
by the Nobles, ever flide into Ariftocracy. We grant, .indeed, . 
shat it can never happen,. while the true principles of the Con- 
ftitution are attended to; but fhould it ever become a practice 
to increafe the ariftocratic body to.a dangerous extent, by cony 
ferring the honour of Peerage upon every Commoner of large 
fortune, or of. diftinguifhed abilities, ,either in a, civil ,or milt- 
tary capacity, in fuch cafe the government might flide into an. 

. Ariftocracy,; 
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Aiiftocracy: for wherever the property is, there will be the 
dominion. 


With regard to the Extraéts from Polibius, they are very 
applicable to the prefent {late of our Government. Having de- 
feribed the feveral fpecies of Government, he fpecifies their 
refpective corruptions ; and traces the progrefs by which Mo- 
narchy changes into Tyranny ; Ariftocracy into Oligarchy; 
and Democracy into Anarchy. 


His account of the degeneracy of the latter, is well worthy of 
obfervation. * During fome time, and while any of thofe re- 
mained alive, who had beheld the miferies that flowed from the 
former unequal government, the people were ali well pleafed to 
maintain this popular ftate ; and thought that nothing was more 
valuable than equality and liberty. But after the courfe of one 
or two fucceffions, as new men {fprang up, even thefe enjoy- 
ments, being now beceme familiar to them, began, through 
long ufe and habit, to be leflened in their efteem, and to give 
place to the defire of pre-eminence and power. Above a!) the 
reft, thofe who had acquired the greateft wealth, being eager 
likewife to poflefs the foyereign rule, and not able to obtain it 
by their own ftrength and virtue, endeavoured to draw the peo- 
x A to their fide; fcattering among them with profufion all their 
riches, and employing every method of corruption; till by de- 
grees they had taught them to fix their whole attention upon the 
gifts by which they were fuftained, and rendered their avidity 
fubfervient to the views of their own wild ambition. And thus 
the frame of the democracy was diflolved ; and gave place to 
the rule of violence and force. For when once the people are 
accuftomed to be fed without any coift or labour, and to derive 
all the means of their fubfiftence from the wealth of other Ci- 
tizens, if at this time fome bold and enterprizing Leader fhould 
arife, whofe poverty has fhut him out from all the honours of 
the State, then commences the Government of the multitude : 
who run together in tumultuous aflemblies, and are hurried in- 
to every kind of violence ; affaffinations, banifhments, and di- 
vifions of lands: till, being reduced at laft to aftate of favage 
anarchy, they once more End a Matter and a Monarch, and 
fubmit themfelves to arbitrary fway.’ 


Nothing can be more natural than this progrefs: and in fhort, 
the corruption of every Government, will, in a natural chain 
of revolutions, ultimately end in arbitrary fway. When there- 
fore we are well acquainted with thefe principles, though it may 
not, perhaps, as our Hiftorian obferves, be eafy to foretell the 
exact time of every alteration which may happen in a State, 
yet, if our fentiments are free from prejudice and paffion, we 
thall very rarely be deceived ig judging of the degree, either of 
exaltation 
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exaltation or decline, in which it actually fubfifts, or in declars 
ing the form into which it muft be changed. 


We with our limits would allow us to give our Readers a full 
account of the contents of the fecond chapter of this Extra@,: 
in which the Hiftorian points out fome peculiar excellencies in 
the Roman commonwealth, wherein the three kinds of Go-: 
vernment were united. For if we confider the power of the 
Confuls, it appeared purely monarchical: if the authority of 
the Senate, it feemed to wear the form of an ariftocracy: if 
the fhare which the People poflefled in the adminiftration, it 
might be denominated a popular State. 


¢ While each of thefe feparate parts is enabled either to affift 
or obftruét the reft, the government, by the apt contexture of 
them all in the general frame, is fo well fecured againft every ac- 
cident, that it feems fcarcely poffible to invent a more perfec 
fyfiem. For when the dread of any common danger, that 
threatens from abroad, conftrains all the orders of the State to 
unite together, and co-operate with joint affiftance; fuch is the 
ftrength of the republic, that as, on the one hand, no meafures 
that are neceflary are neglected, while all men fix their thoughts 
upon the prefent exigency ; fo neither is it poffible om the other 
hand, that their defigns thould at any time be fruftated through 
the want of duecelerity, becaufe all in general, as well as every 
Citizen in particular, employ their utmoft efforts, to carry what 
has been determined into execution. Thus the Government, 
by the very form and peculiar nature of its conftitution, is equal- 
ly enabled to refift all attacks, and to accomplifh every purpofe. 
And when again all apprehenfions of foreign enemies are paft, 
and the Romans, being now fettled in tranquillity, and-enjoying 
at their leifure all the fruits of victory, begin to yield to the fe- 
duction of eafe and plenty, and, as it happens ufually in fuch 
conjunctures, become haughty and ungovernable; then see 
we may obferve, in what manner the fame conftitution likewife 
finds in itfelf a remedy againft the impending danger. For when- 
ever either of the feparate parts of the republic attempts to ex- 
ceed its proper limits, excites contention and difpute, and ftrug-' 
gles to obtain a greater fhare of power, than that which is af- 
figned to it by the Jaws; it is manifeft, that finte no one fingle 
part, as we have fhewn in this difcourfe, is in itfelf fupreme-or 
abfolute, but that on the contrary, the powers which are afflign- 
ed to each, are ftill fubje&t to reciprocal controul, the part which 
thus afpires, muft foon be reduced again within its own juft 
bounds, and not be fuffered to infult or deprefs the reft. And 
thus the feveral orders of which the State is framed, are forced 
always to maintain their due pofition: being partly counter- 
worked in their defigns ; and partly alfo reftrained from making ~ 
any 
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any attempt, by the dread of falling under that authority to 
which they are expofed.’ 


We imagine it is impoffible for the moft hafty Reader to pe- 
rufe thefe reflections without applying them not only to our own 
State, but to the prefent juncture. To point out every parti- 
cular wherein the application may be made, is unneceflary, and 
would, perhaps, be imprudent. We. will venture to obferve 
however, that there are many fymptoms at prefent, which bode 
no good to this kingdom: from what fource they arife, we leave 
others to determine. Perhaps a candid Obferver will be ready 
to own, that unadvifed and irregular meafures have proceeded: 
alike from all quarters. We therefore wifh, that all orders, 
and all parties, in the State, would carefully and attentively pe- 
rufe thefe two Extraéts from this excellent Hiftorian: from 
which fome may learn more juftice; others, more decency 5; 


and all, more moderation. ° | pad 





Clavis Anglica Lingua Botanica ; or, a Botanical Lexicon, in which 
the Terms of Botany, particularly thofe occurring in the Works of 
Linnaeus and other modern Writers, are applied, derived, explain~ 
ed, contrafted, and exemplified. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Becket. 


O UR Forefathers feem to have ftudied Botany entirely with: 
regard to medicine; but the vaft improvements of the 
moderns, in every branch of Natural Hiftory, has rendered it, 
of late, fo much more extenfive, that it is. now become a po- 
lite accomplifhment ; infomuch, that fome of our prime Nobi- 
lity, we are told, are qualified to have converfed with: King So- 
lomon, from the cedar even unto the byffop. Y 


Various have been the fyftems of diftinGtion and arrangement 
of the vegetable kingdom. in different ages and countries, all: 
which, agreeable to the natural inftabiliryof human inventions,. 
have, like the flowers which they clafled, flourifhed for a time, 
and were then: fuperfeded by another. The prefent prevailing 
fyftem, is that of the truly wonderful Linnzus, founded on the 
uniformity of Nature, in producing in every genus of Plants a 
determined number of. Stamina and Piftilla, in the center of 
the ower, which he fuppofes to:be the male and female organs 
of generation. Linnzus himfelf confefles, that his fyftem is 
artificial; neverthelefs, fince all attempts towards a perfect na- 
tural method have been hitherto fruitlefs, and as this anfwers 
the purpofe of diftin&tion better than any of the former fyftems, 
there can be no doubt of its. deferying the preference which it 
has fo uniyerfally obtained. 

Linnzus 
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Linnzus, as the Founder of a new fyftem, has thought he 
to introduce a very confiderable number of new terms, which 
renders his works difficult to be underftood, even by thofe who 
could read the writings of former Botanifts with facility. This 
difficulty feemts to be entirely removed by the Lexicon now be- 
fore us, as it contains an ample explanation of almoft every 
word (of any confequence) now ufed by Botanical Authors, 
We fhall tranfcribe a few tetms, to give our Readers an idea of 
the Author’s manner. 


‘ ENNEANDRIA, [Evvia, novem, nine, and ane, mari- 
tus, a hufUand.] The ninth clafs in the Linnzan fyftem, com- 
prehending fuch herfnaphrodite flowers as bear nine Stamina, 
The orders are three, viz. MONOGYNIA, of which there 
are three genera, viz. Laurus, Tinus, Cafjtha; TRIGYNIA, 
of which there is but one genus, viz. Rheum; HEXAGYNIA, 
ef which there is likewife but one genus, viz. Butomus.’—In 
this manner, Linnzus’s twenty-four clafles are explained, and 
every genus of plants arranged under its refpective order; fo 
that we have here the gencric name of every vegetable produc- 
tion hitherto difcovered. We mutt likewife obferve, that in 
each clafs, the claflical charaéteriftics precede the enumeration 
of the plants. Let us now fee in what manner our Author ex- 
plains eS fubdivifions : 


‘ TETRAGYNIA, [Tecoapets, quatuor, four, arid Tum, 
mulier, awoman.] One of the orders in the fourth, fifth, 
fixth, eighth, and thirteenth clafles in the Linnzan fyftem ; it 
diftinguifhes the plants, in thofe clafles, which in their fructif- 
cation difcover four Piftilla, thefe being confidered as the female 
organs of generation.’ But our Author does not confine 
himfelf to Linnzus only, as for inftance ; 


¢ DIPLOSANTHERAL, [AsracG, duplex, double, and 
Anthera.| The feventeenth clafs in Royen’s fyftem, containing 
thofe plants whofe antherz exceed the number of petula, or 
fegments of the Corolla, as far as double the number. It in- 
cludes moft of L.innzeus’s Ofandria, Decandria, and Dodecandria.’ 
—We fhall now fele&t a few terms, which are either not com- 
monly underftood, or in which we find fomething fingular in 
the Author’s manner of explanation: 


DELTOIDES Folium, [A, Delta, the Greek D.] Cer- 
tainly this A has but three angles, and yet Linnaus infifts upon 
his Folium deltcides having four, rhombeum ex quatuor angulls, ¢ 
quibus laterales minus a bafi diflant quam reliqui, the two lateral an- 
gles nearer the bafis than the other two. Now the figure, in 
the Phil. Botanica, which is intended to illuftrate this explana- 


tion, is like nothing in nature, and of a forth quite ee 
rom 
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from thofe leaves to which this term is applied in the Sy/ema 
Nature, &c. as for inftance in the Populus Nigra, which has 
four angles, and the two lateral ones are nearer the bafe than 
the apex. In order to folve thefe difficulties, let us firit recol- 
le&t, that the Delta-was the figure of four of the Grecks, and 
that 4-angular would exprefs a figure with four angles, ‘tho’ the 
figure 4 contains but three. But if this does not-fatisfy us, let 
us recolle&t, that AcarG@», pugililares, were a kind: of writing 
tables, which tho’ triangular when fhut, muft heceflarily, when 
open, be quadrangular. Dr. Hill, in his explanation of -this: 
terms, by way of example, inftances the Sea:\Purflane, which’ 
happens not to have a deltoide leaf, but olovatum.  Linnzus- 
applies the term Deltoides to the leaves of the following: plants, ’ 
viz. Populus nigra, Atriplex laciniata, Atriplex haftata,. Atriplex 
patula, Chenopodium feretinum. : , isi 


FASTIGIATI Pedunculi, [Faftigium, the apex, or top of a 
pyramid, &c.] pointed at the top.” Linnzeus applies this term 
to flowers whofe Pedunculi ‘are fo proportioned in length as to’ 
form a horizontal plain, exemplified in the Dianthi, and Sile,- 
nes. There is a manifeft impropriety in this application, unlefs’ 
we fuppofe the pyramid inverted. : 

INTEGER Caulis. Linnzeus, in the Phil. Botanica, explains, 


this term by the word fimpliciffimus, anid adds, ramis vix ullis;, 
but in his Delineatio Planta, he gives us /impliciffimus as a fepas, 


rate term; therefore it fhould feem that ramis vix ullis belongs. 


to fimtliciffimus, and to integer, ramis nullis : but then what fhalk 
we infer from thefe terms being, in the Delineatjo Plante, rang~ 
ed thusy enodis, fimpliciffimus, ‘fimplex, integer? 


Integrum felium, a leaf with an entire undivided margin,-/inte 
omni deftitutum ; oppofed to cordatum, lunatum, fiffum, lobatum, 
palmatum. : 


PLICATUM Folium [plico, tofold] quum difcus folii verfus 
marginem ad angulos adfcendit & defcendit; in.plain Enelith, 
plaited like a woman’s fan, or a candle-fhade, as in the Eryn- 
gium maritimaim. When ufed as aterm of foliation, it implied 
the leaf within the Gemma being plaited longitudinally, as in the 
Betula, Vilis, Malva, Urtica, Alchemilla, Paffifiora, Viburnum, 
&e. 

Plicata Cotyledones, plaited or folded, a fpecies of the Dicos 
tyledones, exemplified in the Goflypium. | - 


Plicata Corolla,:as in the Convolvulus. : 

STRIGZ [8 frigo, pro frringo, to grafp or tighten] ridges, 
rows, ranks: fuch is the meaning of frige in its claffical ace 
ceptation. Strige, fays Linnzus, arcent fetis rigidis animakula, 
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&F linguas, i. e. by their prickles are a defence againft animals 
and animalcula. What fete rigide have to do with Striga, is 
difficult to conceive, unlefs he chufes to cail them Strige ftom 
their ftanding in rows.. Now in the Delineatio Plante he has 
ranged Strige with the fofter kind of pubes, {uch as pili, lana, 
tomentum.’ 


We imagine: thefe examples will be fufficient to fhew our 
Readers, that this is not a /lans pede in uno production, of a 
perfon ignorant of his fubje€t; on the contrary, we are of opi- 
nion, that it will not only devermine the fignification of many 
of Linnzus’s terms, concerning which the Botanifts of this 
kingdom are at prefent divided, but alfo that it wilt be found 
exceeding ufeful toall the young Students in Botany: we fhould 
even fuppofe that the Ladies, with this affiftant, may under- 
ftand Linnzus, tho’ entirely ignorant of the Latin language. 
To conclude, we may confider this work, not merely as a Lexi- 
con of botanical terms, but as a fyftem of modern Botany, al- 
phabetically digefted; as it contains the entire texual method, 
difpofed in the moft convenient order, together with a clear ex- 
planation of all-the relative terms. 


Tho’ the Author’s name does .not appear in the title-page, yet 
at the end of the dedication, addrefled to Dr. Hope, Profeifor 
of Botany in Edinburgh, we find it written ‘fabu Berkembout : 
the fame Gentleman, we apprehend, who, fome time ago, ob- 
liged the world with an elegant tranflation of Count Teffin’s 
Letters to a young Prince; and whom we likewile fuppole to 
be the Author of feveral anonymous productions which have 
been favourably received by the public. PB 

e 


} 
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Obfervations on fome of the Difeafes of the Parts of the human Body. 
Chiefly taken from the Diffeétions of morbid Bodies. By Samuel 
Cloily, M.D. 8vo. 3s. -Kearfly. 


HIS. juvenile Phyfician, as his ftyle befpeaks him, fets 

out. with a preface uncouthly metaphyfical, and replenifh- 
ed, to fuch a profufion, with. the term ideas, as if the Doétor 
was intent on analyzing the Soul, as well as diflecting the Body. 
This was defigned, perhaps, to furprize and elevate, as Bays 
fays; and as fome fpecimen of the Writer’s logic too, in no 
common ftyle and diction. But as it unhappily occurred to the 
ftar-gaziag Philofopher, to difcover a ditch only by falling into 
it-; foin the prefent exhibition of ‘prepofterous literature, it ap- 
pears that this Gentleman fometimes forgets the idiom, and ies 
tre 
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the grammar, of his own language. The following fhort pa~- 
ragraphs, and few fpecimens, may warrant this jAtricture, im- 
ftead of many more that might be produced on the occation. 


‘ By the word Difeafe, I underftand /uch an affe&tion of the 
whole animal fyftem, wherein the functions of its feveral parts 
are difturbed, or fuch an affection of any part, that dilturbs its 
functicn; and {fo a fever is fxch an affection of the whole fyf- 
tem, wherein the functions of its feveral parts are difturbed.’—— 
‘ [ have chiofen the fol’owing [i. e. Difquilitions) as of more 
general ule, till freedom of thought, and a more eafy fituation, 
{hall afiord time and power to proceed on fo defirous a bufinels. 
It is true, indeed, our knowlege of /uch caufes as [the proper 
relative at laft] are found by Diilections, is not of fuch general 
ule as of thofe objected to imagination and ieafon chiefly.’ Pref. 
p. v. and ix. 


Weare told, p. 10, ‘ the brain, of the fize of a cubic inch, 
was corrupt underneath” Which commutation of the right 
Particle, to, might fuggeft to any perfon who reads only that 
line, that Dr. Clofly was talking of the cubical brain of fome 
fmall animal.—‘ Tranfudation from rare veffels,’ p. 20, inftead 
of thin or worn. * Whenthe hardnefs of the fibres cohibits thefe 
effuxes,’ p. 59. This {tiff verb, as it is applied here, probably 
feemed more fcholaftic, or eleghnt, than prevents, to our Au- 
thor. Weread, p. 04, of ‘ diet conferving the ill difpofition of 
the fluids ;? which founds in this place, like a term of the Con- 
feétioner’s trade, and muft make a very unpleafant, unwhole- 
fome conferve, as well as the blood itfelf, which Dr. C. con- 
ferves, p. 80, andelfewhere. * If the lungs or their membrane 
have ab/ceded,’ p. 64, 65. Our Author certainly meant here— 
If an abfcefs was formed in the lungs, or in their membrane ; 
but which abjceded will very badly, if at all, exprefs; except 
the lungs are fuppofed to become extravafated as it were, and to 
depart from the circulation, as a broken abfcefs does, and from 
whence it is fo named.—* Confifled like clay,’ p. 153;—* the 
like mode of effection may likewife proceed from Jntumefcence o 
Lentors,’ p. §1,—* to roufe the brain to a /ueceffion of the ob- 
{tructing matter,’ p. 27,—which it is impoffible to underftand, 
without fuppofing Dr. C. tohave meant a /uccuffion, or thaking 
off of the obftruéting matter. Without farther animadverfion 
on many fuch crudities, we refer them to the Author’s better’ 
concoction. 


But not to characterife a little treatife, fo ufefully intended, 
folely from its defects or blemifhes, we would not be underftood 
to confound the matter of this book with the manner of it; our 
youthful Author appearinz to have been not a little afiduous in 


his anatomical difquifitions on morbid carcaffes; in the courfe 
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of which he alfo evinces his application to Hippocrates, Galen, 
and many other good medical Writers, whom he frequently 
cites, or refersto. His notes and reflections on the appearances 
in difleéted bodies, are often pertinent and rational; and parti- 
cularly thofe on the Generation of a Stone in the human fyftem, 
and his treatment of nephritic diforders, are very fenfible, and 
manifeft his attention to this fubjeét, which was very natural, 
from his being himfelf fubject to difeafes of the urinary organs. 


Whenever a young Phyfician emerges from graduation, how 
fall he announce himfelf, as the French term it? He has no 
fhop, and cuftom precludes him from exhibiting his name over 
his door. Yet as it is reciprocally neceflary, that the Purchaf- 
ers‘of health fhould hear of its Venders, a book, with its re- 
peated advertifements, becomes indifpenfable; and many may 
find it more eafy to circulate a book, as a fign, than to 
publith themfelves by the chariot. ‘To encourage the former of 
thefe expedients, which will never hurt the Reviewers, nor any 
fuch Candidate as can exhibit a promifing evidence of his qua- 
lifications, and a probability of his farther improvement, we 
chufe to tranfcribe the following uncommon cafe, (which con- 
cludes with a good pra¢tical obfervation) and Dr. Clofly’s reflec- 
tions on it, (without the leaft remark of our own) as afpecimen 
of his medical abilities. See Page 120. 


© Iliac Paffion by Involution. 


‘ In Auguft 1752, came to Stevens’s, a failor from Yarmouth, 
a little man, about twenty-five years old: he had intolerable pains 
in the lower belly, which began fix weeks before, and continuing 
for fome hours, then intermitted. At thefe intervals of pain he 
returned to feed as at other times; but when the inteftine began 
to fill, the food ftopped in its paflage below the navel, and then 
the torment commenced, and perfifted till, by the affiftance of 
very ftimulating clyfters, fome ftools were promoted, and thus 
he was eafier ; but thofe means were at length ineffectual, fo 
the intermiffions being lefs, the pain became almoft continual, 
and in a violent exacerbation one morning he died, being two 
months aftcr his arrival at the hofpital. 


‘ The Cecum with its appendicle, and three or four inches 
of the Ilium, were forced up into the Colon, and adhered there- 
to; and theColon, rent from its adherence to the Mefentery, 
Jay down in the Pelvis. 


‘ ‘Now a little before the commencement of thefe pains, this 
miferable man had taken very ftrong cathartic pills repeatedly, 
fora virulent gonorrhoca, which wrought him almoft inceflantly. 


* So 
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REFLECTION. 


¢ $0 then an Iliac Paffion may arife from the involution of one part 
of the inteftine into another, from its inflammation and adherence, 
which obftrué the contents of the inteftine endeavouring to defcend, 
and from the violent and painful Juétus between the inteftine and ob- 
ftacle ; and this fort of iliac paffion is indicated by the ftoppage of the 
food at acertain place, of which this unhappy man was perfectly 
fenfible. 

‘ It appears too, that pain will arifein the inteftines, as well by ob- 
flruction of its cavity, as fiom fluxions on, or obftradtions in, the vel- 
fels of the membranes, or fpafins by affections of their nerves. 

‘ Nor is it diffonant to reafon to conclude, thefe effects took origin from 
the violent motions of the inteftines raifed by the pills; for, by the 
{trong actions of the diaphragm and matcles of the belly exerted in in- 
teftinal excretions, combined with the motions of the inteftines from the 
fame caufe, that fuch an effect may arife, is not very difficult to con- 
ceive, to one who confiders the ftrength of thefe motions, and compares 
them with the experiments of the celebrated Haller, who, by irritation, 
has made introfufceptions in the inteftines of creatures at pleafure, 
which introfufceptions however, by a feries of experiments of the fame 
Author, will not produce the iliac paffion without the inflammation and 
adherence of their membranes. 

‘ And thus, exclufive of the confequences of humoral hernias, fwell- 
ings of the tefticles, and too fudden ftoppage of the Mux from the ure- 
thra, which are known frequently to follow the repetition of {trong ca- 
thartic pills of aloe, fcammony, and coloquintida, in treating a viru- 
Jent gonorrhoea, we reafonably reduced a poflible confequence, worle 


than the precedent.’ K 
» 





Several Difcourfes preached before the late King, and his prefent Ma- 
jefly; and before the Univerfity of Cambridge. By Z. Brooke, 
D. D. Fellow of St. John’s College in Cambridge, and 


Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 8vo. 4s. fewed. 
Dodfley, &c. 


F the eleven Difcourfes contained in this volume, two 

were preached at St. Mary’s church in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, in 1762, the firft on May the 29th, the other on 
October the 25th; the fubjeéts of the other Difcourfes are 
chiefly practical, and are treated in a florid, declamatory man- 
ner, having little more to recommend them to Readers of dif- 
cernment and tafte, than a clear and eafy flow of language.— 
It is, indeed, extremely difficult to reprefent religious truths, 
tho’ univerfally allowed to be of the utmoft importance, in a 
{triking and agreeable manner ; mediocrity therefore, in regard 
to compofition, is, and neceflarily muft be, the general charac- 
ter of all produétions of this kind. 


Our Readers, however, will probably expect a fpecimen of 
T 3 the 
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the Doétor’s manner of writing; this we fhal! give them from 
his Difcourfe on Matt. ix. 2.—Be of good cheer, thy fis be for- 
given thee.—He begins with obferving, that among the manifold 
evils of human life, no one is more afflictive in its nature, more 
durable in its impreffions, or more extenfive in ite influence, 
than the fenfe of guilt, and the dread of punifhment. Eve 
man’s breaft, we are told, is furnifhed with fuch a fairhful Mo- 
nitor, and incorrupt Judge, as fuffers not his conduct to pafs 
unobferved, and fails not to cenfure and reprove what is done 
amifs. 


The remorfe and ill-bodings of an evil confcience, feize the 
heart of man with a rigour and objftinacy not to be mollifed ; 
and penetrate fo deep, as never to be extirpated. “This torment 
and reftlefincfs of mind, is perpetually mixing itfelf with all 
our concerns, with every employment and amufement of our 
lives. Neither the ardent purfuit of glory in the ambitious, 
nor the multiplicity of diftvrading cares in the worldly-minded, 
nor the mirth and riotous living of the voluptuous, can fo far 
jubdue thefe mighty imprefiions from within, as to leave the 
foul in a ftate of eafe and tranquillity. We have as it were a 
tribunal erected within ourlelves, where judgment being once 
pafied, a man’s own torturing thoughts, like fo many officious 
fervants of juftice, will be ever affiduous in executing the fen- 
tence of condemnation. And the agonizing pain of felf-con- 
viGiion, like the tremendous fignal upon the wall, or the ftart- 
ling fugnmons to the rich fool in the Gofpel, will deftroy the 
fatisfaction of the choiceft bleffings of life. 


After thefe and fome other general refleficns, our Author 
procecds to coniider, what exp:dients reafon may fuggeft to- 
wards alleviating this natural anxiety of mind, and what reme- 
dy revelation prefcribes for the cure of it——‘ There is not 
Jefs juitnefs and truth in the general purport and meaning of that 
obfervation of the prophet Eli,’ fays he; ¢ than there was pro- 
priety in the particular application of it to the cafe of his own 
fons: ‘¢ If one man fin againft another, the Judge fhall judge 
him; but if a man fin againft. the Lord, Who fhall intreat for 
him?” Sam. ii. 25. The utmoft that the light of Nature 
has been able to difeover, concerning the expiation of guilt, 
the fatisfying of the divine juftice, and the reconciling the of- 
fended Majefty of- Heaven to finful man, has been to reft the 
whole caule upon the meritorious nature of repentance and fa- 
crifice, The Heathen feems to have repo‘ed all his hope and 
confidence in the Jatter method of reconciliation; and the 
former is the fole refuge and confolation of modern Infidelity. 


* There might be fubftantial reafons for the infticution and 
Sin continuance 
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continuance of facrifice in the Patriarchal and Mofaic religions. 
‘The men-who lived under thofe difpenfations, might have juft 
grounds for afcribing an extraordinary degree of efficacy to fach 
modes of worfhip. But what dependance could the Gentile 
have upon the propitiatory nature of their facrifices? What 
conneétion was there to be found between the blood of a brute 
animal and the expiation of human guilt? .What peculiar re- 
lation was there fubfifting between the perfon who facrificed, 
and the devoted victim, that the one might be reafonably fub- 
ftituted in the place of the other? How could it be fuppofed, 
that the greit Lord of heaven and earth fhould take delight in the 
blood of bulls, and of goats, or in the fat of fed beafts? or 
that there fhould be fo much virtue in the deftroying the life of 
an innocent beaft, as to reconcile an offended God to the vici- 
ous perfon who offered it. 


‘ If the pure dictates of reafon alone had been attended to, 
the facrificing innocent creatures for the fake of the guilty, un- 
lefs they voluntarily devoted themfelves to that purpofe, muft 
have appeared to be rather wrong in itfelf, and injurious to the 
honour of the Almighty, than a likely means of appeafing his 
refentment, and regaining his favour. ‘That therefore thefe 
men, who were in all other cafes guided by reafon only, fhould 
in this particular inftance renounce all their avowed principles, 
and fo far contradict the fuggeftions of nature, as to perfift in 
their extravagant notions, concerning the intrinfic value and me- 
ritorioufnefs of facrifice, is to be rationally accounted for no 
otherwife, than from the force and influence of tradition. ‘And 
the exact conformity between the Pagan nations and thofe of the 
Jewith people, concerning the nature and virtue of bloody fa- 
crifices, and the proper manner of performing them, evidently 
fhews, whence this tradition was originally derived. It was 
plainly nothing elfe but a fpecial appointment of God himfelf, 
firlt delivered to the Patriarchs, and afterwards handed down 
from age to uge, through the feveral nations and periods of the 
world, 


‘ But of how little avail thefe facrifices were in themfelves, 
towards the removal of guilt, ‘may be learned from the Prophets 
of God. Thofe uncommonly dignified and highly commiffioned 
perfonages have declared, what indeed reafon itfelf clearly fug- 
gefts, that there was nothing in the mere fhedding the blood of 
beafts, which could atone for the tranfgreffions of the perfon 
who fhed it, and recommend him to the favour of the Almigh- 
ty. Thefe inftitutions had refpect to an higher and more im- 
portant appointment of Providence,’ from which alone they de- 
rived ali their merit and efficacy. 


‘ Neither is there more virtue and meritorioufnefs in that 
T 4 other 
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other expedient of reafon, which is fo much magnified by the. 


modern Unbeliever, Imean, Repentance. The Scriptures, in- 
deed, have made repentance an indifpenfable condition of par- 
don.’ And it muft be owned, the ftate and difpofition of a pe- 
nitent mind, is.in itfelf adapted to excite mercy, and to render 
aman.in fome degree capable of forgivenefs. It fhews a juft 
fenfe of the dignity of the perfon offended, a true notion of the 
heinoufhefS of the crime committed, a proper confcioufnefs and 
conviction of the duty and neceffity of future obedience. But 
how repentance alone fhould be able to wipe off the ftains and 
pollutions of guilt; how this fhould compenfate for paft of- 
fences, and fhould reinftate a man in that fame degree of favour 
and acceptance. which had been forfeited by his tranfgreffions, is 
not eafy to comprehend. 


‘ Mere forrow for what is paft, however great and unfeigned, 
which is one of the conftituent parts of true repentance, is no 
fuficient reparation of the injuries done to God or man, by an 
open violation of their laws. The majefty of the Legiflator, 
and the honour of his laws, give juftice a kind of claim upon 
the Offender, and this claim is not to be fatisfied without the 
infliction of condign punifhment. The conduct of the civil 
Magiftrate in fimilar‘circumttances, is a proper illuftration of 
this m:tter. Upon any notorious breach of focial duty, the 
{word of the civil power is unfheathed, and held in readinefs to 
execute vengeance. And no prefent remorfe of confcience, no 
bitternefs of forrow in the malefactor, is thought a proper atone- 
ment for the iniquity of his paft behaviour, or a fufficient caufe 
to {tay the hand of Juftice. ‘“Fhis proceeding is found to be 
the only fecurity of human laws and human government. And 
the fame kind of procedure appears to be a neceflary vindication 
and fupport of the divine Legiflature ; civil juftice being only 
one branch of that great ftream of natural jultice, by which the 


divine government is fuftained, and the order and well-being 
of the univerfe is preferved. 


© Nor does the other effential part of true repentance, a firm 
refoluiion of amendment for the future, carry with it any cir- 
cumftances of a more prevailing and efficacious nature, towards 
the blotting out of man’s tranigreflions. The relation which 
the creature bears to his Creator, exaéts from the hands of man 


an univerfal obedience to the !awsof God. Obedience then for. . 


the future is as much a duty incumbent upon us, as obedience 
in times paft; and of confequence, the intention and promife 
of obedience.in the former cafe, cannot have fo much merit, as 
to make amends for the want of it in the latter; unlefs it can 


be thought, that the performance of duty in one. inftance, is - 


fufficient to anfwer for the violation or negic& of it-in another; 
than 
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tint ideas of duty and juftice. The making a refolution of 
amendment for the future, is nothipg elfe but determining to 
pay a due obedience to the laws of God for the time to come. 


And furely the refolving todo what was a man’s indifpenfable . 


duty, previous to any fuch refolution, is a circumftance of no 
real worth, nor can acquire any juft title to the approbation 
and favour of God. : 


‘ The defign of punifhment is not merely the amendment of 
the party offending, or an example of terror to others: fome 
regard ought to be paid, a great regard is always paid to the au- 
thority of the laws and the Enaétor of them. Now every 
breach of duty is a direct infult upon the Majefty of Heaven. 
It implies dilrefpe@ful notions of the perfon of God, anda 
downright contempt of the Divine government. ‘The behavi- 
our therefore of finful man does a real injury to the honour of 
the Deity, which his inflexible juftice is bound to vindicate. 
This is that guilt which the mind contracts by every wilful devia- 
tion from the paths of virtue, and becomes itfelf a proper ob- 
je& of Divine Vengeance. What then will a refolution of 
amendment for the future avail in this cafe? Can it repair the 
injured honour of the Moft High? Can it make fatisfaction to 
his offended Majefty? Can it remove that guilt which is the 
infeparable attendant on loft innocence? 


‘ There is plainly ro affurance-of pardon to the finner from 
any thing which reafon is able to fuggeft.. Hope indeed he may ; 
but his very hopes are built upon no reafonable foundation. 
His only refort muft be to that inexhauftible fund, the mercy of 
God. But we fhould do well to confider, that there is a per- 
feét harmony and confiftency between all the attributes of the 
Divine Nature. There can be no room for mercy, where juf- 
tice calls for vengeance. And the offences of man againft his 


God are of fuch a nature, as make the interpofition of Divine’ 


juftice neceffary, to vindicate his honour and his laws. Nothing 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion can await the finful fons of men; unlefs fome method be 
difcovered, by which an adequate fatisfation may be made for 
the atrocioufnefs of their crimes. 


‘ Here then appears the great expediency of Revelation, to 
fupply the defects of natural light. What had been hidden for 
ages, and lay involved in impenetrable darknefs ; what was in 
vain to be fought for in the acuteft fpeculations of the moft con- 
fummate Philofopher; what even exceeds our largeft and moft 
fanguine hopes; that, the great ftorehoufe of all faving know- 
lege, the Scriptures, have expofed to the view, and laid open 
8 to 
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than which nothing can be imagined more contrary to our dif- 
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go the apprehenfion of all mankind. <‘* Chrift our paffover js 
facrificed for us,” 1 Cor. v. 7. by whom we obtain the remif- 
fion of our fins. ‘All we like fheep have gone aftray: we 
have turned every one to his own way; and the Lord has laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” Ifaiah liii. 6.’ 


The Doétor, in the remaining part of this Difcourfe, fhewshim- 


felf an Advocate for the notion of vicarious fatisfaction, and tells . 


us, that the paflages of Scripture which favour this opinion, are fo 
numerous, fo clear, and confiftent, that no fmall ftudy and labour 


is requifite to mifinterpret their native and obvious meaning. 


He fhou!d have confidered, however, that what appears obvious 
to him, may. not appear obvious to others; and that many per- 
fons of diftinguifhed learning and abilities, and whofe fincerity 
in their enquiries after truth, cannot be called in queftion, have 
given a very different interpretation to thofe paflages of Scrip- 
ture which are urged in fupport of his opinion, and which are 
thought to be fo clear and decifive. What an amiable thing 


is Candor ! R 


The Hiftory of Kamt{chatka, and tke Kurilki Iffands, with the 
Countries adjacent, tllufirated with Maps and Cuts. Publithed 
at Peterfburg, in the Ruffian Language, by order of her 
Imperial Majefty, and tranflated into Englifh by James 
Grieve, M.D. 4to. 16s. fewed. Jefferys. 








HIS account of a country fo remote, fo different, from 
our own, in every refpect, never approached by our ma- 
riners, and unknown cven to the court of Ruffia, till they 
made a conqucft of it in the beginning of this century, cannot 
fail of affording entertainment, to a Reader who has a tafte 
for geography, and is curious to know the nature of different 


climates, and the manners of the various favage nations, dif-_ 


perfed over the vaft uncultivated tracts of the earth. 


By our Author’s account of the climate, it feems formidable | 
even to a Ruffian ; what would it be then to an Englifhman! 
For though it lies in the fame latitude with Scotland and the 


north part’ of England, the ground is covered with fnow nedr 
eight months of the year; and very little of it is fit for corn or 


patturage. Intenfe cold, frequent ftorms, vulcanos, earthquakes, 


morafies, bears, wolves, infeéts, render it feemingly uninha- 
bitable by mankind. Yet the eternal and univerfal Wifiom, 
delighting in uniformity and variety, hath attempered human 
nature, which is every where the fame, to fuch various modes 

of 





























the Hiflory of Kamt/chatka. 


of living, that there are native inhabitants of this country, ‘ 


who not only find means of. fupport, but, according to, our 
Author, think themfelves the happieft peopJe in. the world ; 
though what he fays of their oying fometimes by famine, and 
of felf-murder being commonly practifed among them, does 
not cohere well with what goes before, unlefs we are to limit 
thofe events to the time fince they felt the tyranny of the Ruf- 
fan Coflacks. Indeed we could point out feveral apparent incon- 
fiftences, which were owing, perhaps, to the Tranflator’s in- 
advertency, or his not perfe&tly underftanding, or his purpofe 
ef abridging, the Ruffian original. 


The ficfh, fkins, and bones of rain-deer, which are kept in 
numerous herds, fupply the inhabitants of the northern parts 
of the country, with food, cloathing, and feveral utenfils; be- 
fide the ufe of thofe animals in drawing their ficdges when 
they travel. In the fouthern parts where the {now lies fo deep, 
that rain-deer cannot live becaufe they cannot come at the 
mofs, which is their food, the natives live chiefly upon fifhi 
and fea-animals, the fat of which animals is in high efteem, 
and prepared by excellent cookery, is the principal dith at their 
entertainments. It mut be fuppo‘ed, that the fat of a feal, or 
a whale, cooked in their manner, is as delicious to the ftomach 
of a Kamtfchatdale, as that of a turtle is to the ftomach of an 
Englifhman. Nay, it .feems, by our Author’s account, that 
thefe people enjoy the pleafure of good-eating in a far fuperior 
degree to what our Epicures can boaft! And to fay nothing of 
the gentleman-like freedom of their other pieafures, they can 
make a {hift to get drunk, without ale, wine, or brandy, by the 
juice of a certain mufhroom, which throws them into a frenzy’ 
either of joy or horror, according to the conftitution of the 
man who drinks it. In fhort, thefe people live in that pure 
ftate of nature, uncorrupted by law or religion, to which fome 
refined modern philofophers would have us all return. The 
who have read accounts of the manner in which the Indians 
of North America, and the inhabitants of Greenland live, may 
obferve a remarkable fimilitude in many refpe&ts. ‘The Ameri- 
cans and the Kamtfchatdales, fays our Author, agree in the 
following things: . Firft, Their features are alike. 2dly, The 
Amcricans prepare the fweet herb in the fame manner as the 
Kamtfchatdales do, which has never been obferved any where 


elfe. 3dly, They both ufe wood in ftriking fire. thly, 
[thas been obferved in many inftances, that their hatchets are . 


made of ftone or bone. 5thly, Their wearing appare! and hats 
are the fame. 6thly, They dye the fkins of beafts with alder, 
as the Kamtfchatdales do: from whence it appears probable 
that they are of the fame race. Thefe particulars may help to 
anfwer 
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anfwer the queftion, Whence was America peopled? For 
though we fhould ‘grant, that America and Afia were never 
joined, yet thefe two parts of the globe lye fo near each Other, 
that the impoffibility of the inhabitants of Afia going over to 
America (efpecially as the number of iflands lying between 
made the paflage more eafy) cannot be maintained. 


- In fhort, our Author's defcriptions both of the human and 
brute animals, in that remote part of the world, (if they fhould 
not all be rather ftyled brute) are.very curious and entertain- 
ing, and may lead a philofophic mind to admire the ceconom 
of nature, in the production and fupport of life in thofe ftates 
and forms that appear to our imagination moft favage and 


monftrous. 
Bo. 


An Anfwer to Dr. Mayhew’s Obfervations on the Charter and Con- 
dud? of the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel in foreign 
Parts. 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 





"AA. Ccording to the wifh we expreffed in our Review .of Dr, 
Mayhew’s performance, here fteps forth an able and fpi- 

rited champion for the Society, who vigoroufly repels the Doc- 
tor’s bold attack, difputing every inch of ground, and giving 
him ftroke for ftroke. In many inftances, our zealous Epifco- 
palian feems evidently to have the advantage of the over-zeal- 
ous Prefbyterian, who appears, in thofe inftances, to have 
over-fhot his mark. But at the fame time he feems to zhink, 
when he comes to the main point, and which ought to have 
been the only point in debate, viz. Whether the fociety have 
not exceeded the bounds of their charter, by applying fo much 
money, or indeed any at all, to the fupport of congregations 
in the Maflachufetts and Conneticut, where the people had 
the means of the Chriftian religion without fuch affiftance, 
though not after the manner and form of the Church of old 
England. He does not deny, that ‘ the Society has laid out too 
large a proportion of the money in thofe provinces, but pleads 
that they have a difcretionary power within the bounds of their 
charter. This may be admitted, yet the queftion remains, 
whether they have not proceeded without or beyond the bounds 
of their charter? And whether any applications, which our 
Author alleges in their excufe, could be fufficient to jutftify 
fuch extra-prdceedings? Allowing that a good end has been 
' anfwered by it, and that it was natura], reafonable, and pious 
in the Society, to promote Chriftian worfhip in America, ac- 
cording to the plan of our eftablifhed church, yet if a 
a Glj- 
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3 diferent purpofe, and of equal or greater importance, and 
which alone the charter fpecifies, and for which alone the mo- 
ney is profefledly collected, we are apprehenfive, the main 
point muft be given up, as it is, indeed, in a great meafure, by 
our able and fenfible advocate, after all his efforts to defend it.— 
For he adds, ¢ They, i. e. the Society, ought to ufe their power 
judicioufly, and in that, they may have failed. For what fociety 
of men hath not!’——-The difference between him and the 
Doétor, then, appears to be this; he would have that to be 
ftyled:Injudicioufne/s, which the other would -ftyle Jnjuflice, im 
mifapplying fo much money to a purpofe different from that 
which the charter prefcribes. 


We hope neither of our combatants have engaged in this dif 
pute with malice prepenfe: and as both make profefitons of can- 
dor and benevolence, we readily believe them, though we think 
there is fome needlefs afperity of language on both fides. What- 
ever formidable ideas of Epifcopacy, thofe Diffenters that fled 
into America, might carry along with them, and tranf{mit. to 
their pofterity, we can fafely aver, that Epifcopal power, grant- 
ing that it was oppreflive formerly, is not fo now; and that Dif- 
fenters at home have no reafon to conceive any terror of it. 
As to the {cheme of planting Bifhops in America, we hope the 
Society, if they perfift in their defign, will fend one to the 
iflands firft, by way of trial, where there are no {fectaries ; for 
if they fhould fend one, yet a while, to New-England, he may 
perchance find it hotter living there than in Jamaica. We 
hope alfo that the Society, in their laudable attempts to chri- 
fiianize the Indians, will judge it proper to begin with endea- 
vouring to civilize them, as it feems neceflary to convert them 
into men, before they are made Chriffians, and into good fub- 
jets of the ftate, in order to their becoming good members of 


the church, 
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The Hiftory of the Poor Laws. With Obfervations.. By Richard 
Burn, L.L.D. one of his Majefty’s Juftices of the Peace 
for the County of Weftmorland. S8vo. 3s. 6d. Millar... 


S* VERAL men of fpeculative and benevolent minds, have 
turned their thoughts towards the improvement of the Poor- 
Laws of this kingdom. It is certain, whether it arifes from 
any defects in the laws themfelves, or from any abufes in the 
execution of them, that many Parifh§q@¢¢g are moft grievoufly 
burthened .with the charge of the poor, while at the fame 
time many wretched objects perifh in the ftreets, through ex- 
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treme want and neceflity. Not to mention that under the pre. 
fent fyftem, as great an expence is yearly incurred in obttiriate 
and unneceffary law fuits, as might, perhaps, if properly ap- 
plied, preferve thefe unhappy wretches from a fate fo difgraceful 
to civil government, and fo fhocking to humanity. The far 
greater part of the bufinefs of the Quarter Seffions, and no in- 
confiderable fhare of the King’s Bench practice, is occafioned 
by litigations concerning fettlements; and while two parifhes 
are contending about the removal of a fingle Pauper, they fome- 
times fqttander away more money than would, for a confider- 
able time, maintain all the poor in the two counties. 


Thefe evils are notorious: and our ingenious and worthy Au- 
thor, who is well known by his former works, has added his 
endeavours to redrefs them, to the many unfuccefsful attempts 
which have been made by others. 


. Before he communicates the propofed regulations, he ftates, 
in chronoloxical order, the feveral ftatutes relative to the fubjec ; 
and, in the next place, makes obfervations on thofe ftatutes. 
It is, as he juftly remarks, affecting to humanity, to obferve the 
various methods that have been invented for the puni/hment of 
Vagrants. By an A& of Ed.6. They were to be marked with 
a hot iron in the breaft with the letter V, and adjudged to be flaves 
to the perfon apprehending them, giving them only bread and water, 
and Juch refufe of meat and drink as he fhould think fit; and cauf- 
ing them to work by beating, chaining, or otherwife, in fuch work 
and labour (how vile forever) as he fhould put them unto. If they 
ran away, they were to be marked on the forehead, or ball of the 
cheek, with the letter S, and adjudged to be the faid Mafter’s flaves 


for ever. If they again ran away, they were to be adjudged guilty 


of felony. Byafubtequent law, they were to be grievou/ly whif- 


ped, and burned through the griftle of the right ear, with a hot iran 


of thetcompafs of an inch about; for the fecond offence, to be 
gutilty~of felony; and for the third, excluded Clergy, After- 
wards, by milder regulations, they were to be /fripped naked 


from the middle upwards, and openly whipped, ti!l their bodies 


were bloody ; or might be fent to gaol, or banifhed out of the 
realm; or otherwife adjudged perpetually to the gallies of this real: 
with feveral other inftitutions equally impolitic and barbarous. 


The following reflections concerning the language of our 
old laws, are too entertaining to be omitted, 


¢ It is amufing to obferve, in the foregoing ancient. ftatutes, 
certain quaint expreffions, as they appear to us now,,. indicat- 
ing, that what the language of the age of Edward the third, is 
to us at this time, ours will appear to pofterity three.or four 
hundred years hence, 
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¢ In the rating of wages, it is fet forth, how much by the 
dav fhall be taken by ‘¢ tilers, and other coverers of fern and 
ftraw, and their knaves.” The Saxon knapa, or kuafa, fig- 
nifies a fervant. And the thatchers to this day have an inftru- 
ment that holds their ftraw, which they call a nape. What is 
obfervable here is, the generous notions entertained by our an- 
ceftors, with refpect to an action bafe and ignoble. They would 
not fuppofe it to belong to a freeman, but appropriated it to the’ 
inferior rank of people. A snavi/h action was fuch as was fit 
only for one of the meaner fervants. A viflain was a degree. 
lower than the thatcher’s fervant; for he was the drudge of his 
lord, not even fufceptible of property in many cafes, but was 
himfelf of the goods and chattels of his mafter. Therefore an. 
offence, accompanied with extraordinary aggravation,. was term-. 
ed villainous. As much as to fay, iniquity degrades a man, and. 
ranks him among the vulgar.—So, a man who was devoid of 
courage, and confequently unfit for the military profeflion, was 
denominated a cow-herd (for that, moft probably, is the genuine’ 
etymology of what we now call coward).—On the other hand, 
thefe inferior perfons were not behind hand with the great men 
(for there never wanted humour even amongft the common peo- 
ple): if a man was half an idiot, or. remarkably deformed in 
body, they would ftyle him A4y Lord. And by way of ridiculé 
of their jovialnefs and hofpitality, when a man was in liquor, 
they would call him as drunk as a lord.—Thefe, and many 
other like expreffions and cuftoms, which have come down to 
our days, were originally feudal, having relation to the mili-' 
tary inftitution, and the diftinction betwixt lord and vafial.’ 





From the feveral ftatutes which our Author has enumerated, 
it appears, that RATING oF THE WacGeEs of fervants, artifi- 
cers, and labourers, is of very ancient date; and it is curious 
to obferve the particular fums limitted for each, as the value of 
money or provifions altered. As for inftance, by one of the 
laws of Edward the third, tilers were to have 3d. a day, and 
their knaves three halfpence, without meat or drink. In the 
reign of Richard the fecond, a bailiff of hufbandry was to have 
13s. 4d. a year, and his cloathing once a year; mafter-hind 
10s. fhepherd 10s, oxherd 6s. 8d. cowherd 6s. 8d. and fo 
of the reft. In the reign of Hen. 6. the wages of a bailiff of 
hufbandry was not to exceed 1]. 3s. 4d. and cloathing of the 
Price of 5s. with meat and drink: chief hind, carter, or chief 
fhepherd, 20s. cloathing 4s. woman fervant ros. cloathing 
4s. and the reft in proportion. Finally by the 5 El. c. 4. the 

uftices were to fix the price of wages according to the dear- 
nefs of viuals; and fo the law ftill continues. 


* Note, Money in Edward the third’s time was in weight jut 
9 thrice 
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thrice as much as it is now; twenty fhillings then being areal 
pound weight: fince which time, it hath gradually decreafed, 
fo as that fixty fhillings now are required to make a pound, 
Therefore wages at 3d. a day in-thofe times, was equal to our 
gd. exclufive of the difference in the value of provifions and 
other neceflaries. 


‘ And here it is obfervable, upon the fubject of cloathing, 
how the reftriGtions as to the goodnefs or quantity of cloth in 
their garments, vanifhed by degrees, as manufactures increafed ; 
until at length, in- Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the current re. 
ceived a contrary direction, and wearing of the manufactures 
was enjoined: ‘concerning which, the firft act that hath occur- 
red, is that of the 13 El. c. 19. by which it is required, that 
every perfon above the age of br years (except maidens, ladies, 
and gentlewomen; and lords, knights, and gentlemen of 20 
marks ‘a year) fhall wear upon the fabbath and holiday, upon 
their head, one capof wool knit, thicked, and drefled in Eng- 
land, on pain'of 3s. 4d. The form of which cap may befeen 
in fome of the pictures of thofe days. 3 


© And here curiofity will fuggeft certain refle€tions upon that 
noble fubje& of Painting. Why are perfons piétured in Gte- 
cian or Roman habits, or in fuch habits as never were worn in 
any age? Would it not be infinitely more entertaining, to.fee 
every perfon drawn. in his own proper drefs? It, would: be a 
work betoming the pencil of a fkilful Artift, from fuch paint- 
ings as may be yet found, from hiftory, from acts: of parlia- 
ment; and other fumptuary laws, to exhibit a feries of. perfons, 
of both fexes, in the habits of their refpective ages, at proper 
intervals.’ 


What our Author here propofes might, as he imagines, be 
more entertaining, but if isa queftion, whether it would be 
more graceful. Befides, it may be doubted, whether the flow- 
ing robes of Greece and Rome do not afford an Artift more op- 


portunity of difplaying the beauties of the pencil, than the clofe 
tunics of more modern fafhion. 


Having gone through his obfervations on the ancient ftatutes, 
our Author, in the next chapter, very candidly ftates an account 
of the feveral {cheimes for reforming the Poor Laws, beginning 
with Lord Halef’s plan. He next proceeds in order to epito- 
mize the feveral fchemes following, viz. Sir Jofiah Child’s— 
Mr. Cary’s — Mr. Haye’s — Mr. Alcock’s — An anonymous 
fcheme—the Earl of Hillfborough’s—Sir Richard Lloyd’s— 
Mr. Fielding’s—and Mr. Cooper’s. 


Having thus ftated the propofitions already offered by others, 
~ our 
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gur Author, in the next place, propofes farther regulations, 
which may be reduced to TWo particulars, One is, to make 
{uficient provifions to prevent the nufance of comynon begging. 
Till this fliall be done, he obferves, all other regulations of the 
wifeft legiflatute upon earth will be vain and fruitlefs. Under 
this head, the Reverend Writer takes occafior to cenfure Lord 
Chief Juftice Hale, for giving’countenanice to this irregularity, 
by the following fentiments : ‘* What man,” fays his Lord- 
fhip, ‘* that is of ability, can have the confcience to deny an 
alms, when he cannot chufe but know, that there is not that 
due courfe provided, or at leaft ufed, that perfons neceffitous 
and able to work may have it: indeed, were there a clear means 
practifed, of employing poor perfons, it were an uncharitable 
action to relieve them in a courfe of idlenefs. But when I do 
riot know, whether there is fuch a provifion, I dare not deny 
my relief; becaufe, I know not whether without it, he may be 
ftarved with hunger, without his own default.” . 
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Qn this paflage Dr. Burn obferves, ‘ It is a misfortune, ¢hat 
moft of this Author’s writings-were not publifhed till after his 
death, and had not réceived his laft corrections; infomuch that 
he ordered by his will, that none of them fhould be publifhed. 
However, happy it is for the public, that that direétion is over- 
ruled. Neverthelefs, if he had lived to put the laft hand to the 
above tract, he would have judged probably, upon mature con- 
fideration, that in a country governed by laws, the prefumption 
is in favour of the law, and not of him who violates the law ; 
and, there being fo many pir wherein a perfon of the moft be- 
nevolent difpofition may beftow all his charity, with an un- 
doubted aflurance of its being well employed,—that it is more 
prudent to lay it out. where he is fure it will do good, than where 
he is not fure but it may do hurt, This kind of charity is, in- 
deed, no other, than to fet up private judgment againft the pub- 
liclaw. The legiflature have provided for the poor in one way, 
but we think that is not fo good, and therefore we wil! have a 
way of our own. And it fares accordingly. “The laws are 
broken through like cobwebs. The worft and moft abandoned 
of the-people are fuftained by the efforts of well-meant, but very 
ill-judged, charity; whilft the modeft, humble, virtuous, and 
really neceffitous poor are neglected. Therefore let private 
judgment, or rather weaknefs and obftinacy, give way, at leaft 
fora time; and let it be tried what the laws can do.’ There 
ts one infallible way, he adds, to put an end to begging, and 
the eafieft in the world, which confifts merely in a noulsfebeoes : 
—Give them nothing. If none were to give, none would beg. 
And the whole myftery and craft would be at an end. in a fort-, 
night. MW eGs | 


_ Rev. April, 1764. U We 
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_ We confefs that we are by no means fatished with fhefe re.’ 
fiections. Not to mention the-impoffibility of perfuading per-" 
fons of tender, and. perhaps not miflaken, opinions, to with- 
hold what they deem it charity to beftow, it is by no means. 
clear; that if we could reduce every one to this non-feafant dif- 
pofition, many miferable wretches would not perifh for want of 
afiftance.. The giving of alms.is by no means fetting up pri- 
vate judgment againft a public law : for though it may be faid, 
that the legiflature have provided for the poor, yet daily expe- 
rience fhews, that this provifion is ineffectual; at leaft it may, 
in, mahy cafes, come too late: and a diftrefled obje€t may pe-" 
rifh before, the proper officer can be called to his relief, or before 
it is determined to what /egal affiftance he Mas a juft title. : 


Indeed; ‘if the giving of money only could be reftrained, it 
hight effectually put an end to mendicancy as a trade, without, 
doing injury to humanity. But it would be inhuman to. deny 
food, and rayment to the hungry and naked, from a perfuafion 
that they may be fupplied by a legal provifion, which, from va- 
rious delays and impediments, may, perhaps, come too late for’ 
their neceffities. 


- The next regulation our Author propofes, is, that befides the: 
Overfeers of the Poor, there be a general Superintendent over a 
certain numberof parifhes, as the Juftices in feffions-fhall find 
moft convenient. 


We cannot. help thinking, however, that it would be too 
great a truft repofed in any one man, to give him the general: 
juperintendency over a number of parifhes: but our limits’ will 
not allow us to enter farther into a difcuffion of this fubje;’ 
Which is in truth of the higheft importance. And whatevér 
may be thought of the two particular regulations propofed ‘by 
our Author, it muft be allowed, that in the courfe of his ani- 
madverfions on prior fchemes of this nature, he hath made mary 
judicious, reflections, which merit attention and fegard. 


We muft not omit to inform the Reader, that in. the conclud- 
ing chapter, the Reverend Writer takes notice of the defects, 
in other branches of the office-of Juftices of the Peace, om 
which he animadverts in alphabetical order. It is obfervable, 
that under the title Game, ‘he remarks, that ¢‘ One.of the prin 
cipal acts, viz. the 5 Ann. c. 14. is neither grammar nor.common 
fenfe, andis a difgrace to the flatute book.’ Whether the ftatute 
deferves this fevere cenfure, we cannot take upon us to deter- 
miine, having no opportunity of confulting it; but a criticifm 
of this kind,» on any work whatever, may juftly be deemed 
harfh and illiberal, and more efpecially fo, when a folemn ac& 
of-the legiflature is the fubject of its feverity. We may ? 
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shat it comes with the greateft-impropriety from the Reverend 
Writer, who has not fcrupledto-reprehend Lord Hate, as fet- 
ting up ‘ private judgment againft the public law.’ 
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GOTHAM: A Poem. '‘ Book. By C. Churchill. to. 
2s. 6d. Kearflyy = 


HIS Book is, in’ every. oh a fuperior ¢6 the* former : 
but the Author hasemploye perhaps to no material pur- 
pofe, a confiderable part of ‘it in apologizing for thofe defetts j in 
his poetry, which, in a Writer. of fo. much fpirit and genius, 
we have frequently had occafion: to regret.. Vain, certainly, 
muft be his apélogies wi.l’the fober and the fevious; fince he 
owns, that he cannot fpare time from the purfuit of pleafure, 
to polith or methodize his Piodutions 5, and his aflertion, that 
Nature 
: _ - ~ Breaks’thé fence ie 
OF thot tame drudges, Judgment, Tafe; and i‘... 
is evidently ill-groutded ; for Tafté and Judgment are founded 
on the principles of Nature, and owe their’ very exiftence ‘to 
thofe ideas of comiparative exééllence and beauty which we bor- 
row from her works, , 





Of the occafional ftrokes he’ aims-at the Reviewersj. we for- 
bear to take notice, out of deference to the public ; .concluding, 
that we haveno right to take’ thofe liberties Mr. Churchill fo 
largely allows Kimfelf, or to fill’ our pages with it impertinent re- 
criminations. —They ‘willbe. much better employed ia giving 
our Readers an idea of this neryous poem, fo far as the rhapfo- 
dical form of jt may allow us 5, for Gotham feems to have nei- 
ther plan nor defign, at leaft- that we can difcover,. 


The progrefs of moral Reformation, and the gtadual means 
of gaining over the Mind to. Virtue, are juftly and ingenioufly 
defcribed : 


In her own. full and perfedt blaze of light, 
Virtue breaks forth too ftrong for human fight = 
The dazzled eye, that nice-but weaker fenfe, 
Shuts herfelf wp in darknefs for defence. 

But, to make ftrong convittion deeper fink, 

To make'the callous feel,’ the thoughtlefs shink, 
.. Like,God.made man, the lays her glory by, 

And beams mild, comfort on the ravith’d eye, 

In earneft moft, when. moft fhe feems in jelt, 

She worms into, and winds. around the breait, 
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T'o conquer vice, of vice appears the friend, 

And feems unlike herfelf to gain her end. 

The Sons of Sin, towhile away thetime. 
Which lingers on their hands, of each black crime 


*-'To hufh the painful memory, and keep 
~The tyrant Confcience in delufive fleep, 


Read on at random, nor fufpeé the dart 

Until they find it rooted in their heart. 

*Gaink Vice they give their vote, nor know at firfk 
That, curfing that, themfelves too they have curs'd, 
They fee.not, till they fall into the fnares, 

Deluded into virtue unawares. 

Thus the fhrewd Doétor, in‘ the fpleen-ftrack mind 
When pregnant horrour fits, and broods o’er wind, . 
Difcarding drugs, and ftriving how to pleafe, 

Lures on infenfibly, by flow degrees, 

The:Patient to thofe mahly fperts which bind 

The flacken’d finews, and relieve the mind ; 

The Patient feels a change as wrought by ftealth, 
And wonders on demand to find it health. 


The fubftance of the Author’s Apology is contained in the 
following liffes;- which while we quote, Mr, Churchill muf 
own, that we are ready todo him juftice, without partiality, 
even to ourfelves < 


Had £ the pow’r, I could not have the time,. .. 
Whilft {pirits flow, and life is in her prime, 
Without a fin ’gainit Pleafure, to defign 
A plan, to methodize each thought, each line 
Highly to finifh, and make-ev’ry grace, 

In itfelf charming, take new charms from ‘place. 
Nothing of books, and little known of men, 
When the mad fitcomes on, I feize the pen, 
Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts fet down, 
Rough as they run, difcharge them on the town. 
Hence tude, ‘unfinifh’d brats, before their time, 
Are born into this idle world of rime, 

And the poor /attern Mufe is brought to bed 
With all her imperfeétions on her head. 

Some, as no life appears, rio’ pulfes play 
Through the dull, dubious mafs, no breath makes way, 
Doubt, greatly doubt, till for.a glafs they calk, 
Whether the child can be baptiz’d at all. 

Others, on other grounds, objections framey 
And, granting that the child may have a name, 
Doubt, as the {ex might well a Midwife pofe, 
Whether they fhould baptize it, Verfe or Profe. 


E’en what my Matters pleafe ; Bards, mild;“meek men, 
Tn love to Critics ftumble now and then. 
Something:I do myfelf, and fomething too, 
If they can do it, leave for them to do. 
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Tn the fmall compafs of my carelefs page } 3 
Critics may find employment for. an age; 
Without my blunders they were all undone ; 
I twenty feed, where Mason can feed-one. 


When Satire ftoops, unmindful of her ftate, 
To praife the man I love, curfe him I hate ; 
When Sense, in tides of paffion borne along, 


Sinking to profe, degrades the name of fong; — . ° : 

The Cenfor fmiles, and, whilft my credit bleeds, . 
With as high relifh.on the carrion feeds 
As the proud Eart fed at a turtle featt, ‘ 


Who, turn’d by. gluttony to worfe than heaft, 
Eat, ’till his bowels guth’d upon the floor, 
Yet ftill eat.on, and, dying call’d for more. 


The concluding fimile, in the ahove quotation, is equally defti- 
tute of delicacy and propriety.—But the following imprecations 
contain fublime imagery, and moft powerful expreflion : 


Let War, with all his needy ruffian band, 
In pomp of horrour, ftalk thro’ Gorira m’s land’ 
Knee-deep in blood ; let all her flately tow’rs — 
Sink in the duft: that Court, which now is our’s, : ) 
Become aden, where beafts may, if they can, 
A lodging find, nor fear rebuke from man; ~ 
Where. yellow harvefts rife, be brambles found ; 
Where vines now creep, let thiftles curfe the ground ; / 
Dry, in her thoufand valleys, be. the rills ; 
Barren the cattle, on. her thoufand hills; 
Where pow’r is plac’d, let tygers prowl for prey ; 
Where Justice lodges, let wild affes bray 5. 
Let cormorants in churches make their neft, 
And, on the fails of commerce, bitterns. reft.; 
Be all, tho’ Princes in the.earth before, 
Her Merchants Bankrupts, and her Marts no more ; 
Much rather would I, might the will of Fate 
‘Give me to chufe, fee Gornam’s ruin’d ftate 
By ills on ills, thus to the earth weigh’d down, 
‘Than live to fee a Sruant wear her crown, 





. Let Heav’n.in vengeance:arm all Nature’s hof, 
Thofe fervants, who:their Maker know, who boat. 
Obedience as their glory, and fulfill; 

Unqueftion’d, their great Mafter’s facred wi'l. 
Let raging winds root up the boiling deep, 
And, with deftruétibn big, o'er Goruam fweep; . 
Let rains rufh-down, till Farr with doubtful eye 
Looks for the fign of Mercy in the tky; . 
Let Peftilence in all her horrours rife ; 
Where’er J turn, let Famine blaft my eyes ; 
Let the Earth yawn, and, eré they’ve time to think, 
| In the deep gulph let all mydfubje&s fink 
: U 3 Before 
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Before my eyes; whilft om the verge I reel | 
Feeling, but asia Monarch ought to feel, 

Not for myfelf, but them, I'll kifs the rod, 
And, having own’d the juftice of my God, 
Myfelf with firmnefs to the ruin give, me 
And dié with thofe for whom | with’d to live. 


This (but may Heav'n’s more merciful decrees 
Ne’er tempt his fervant with fuch ills as thefe) 
This, or my foul deceives me, | could bear ; 
But that the Stuart race my Crown fhould wear, 
That Crown, where, highly cherifh’d, Freepom fhone 
Bright as the glories of the mid-day fun, 
Born and bred flaves, that they, with proug mifrule, 
Should make brave, free-born men, like boys at fchaol, 
‘Fo the whip crouch and tremble——O, that thought! 
The lab’ing brain is e’en to madnefs brought 
By the dread vifion, at the mere furmife 
The thronging fpirits, as-in‘tumult, rife, 
My heart, as for a paflage, loudly beats, 
And, tarnme, where I will, diftraction mects. 


9Bt3-— ay, 
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The charaéters and reigns of the Stuarts im England, are not 
lefs happily’ than juftly defcribed; As a fpecimen let Charles 
the fecond ftand forth : ; 


From Jand to land for years compell’d to roam, 
Whilft: Ufurpation lorded it at home, 
Of Majefty unmindful, -fore'd to fly, 
Not daring, like a King, to reign,: or die, 
Recall’d to repofie(s his lawful throne, 
More at his people’s feeking, than his own, . 
Another CHar.es fucceeded; in the fchool 
Of travel;he had learn’d to play the fool, 
And, like pert Pupils with dull Tutors fent 
To fhame their country on the Continent, 
From love of Enciawnp by long abfeace wean'd, 
From ev’ry Court he ev’ry folly glean’d, 
And was, fo clofe do-evil habits cling, 
Till crown’d, abeggar; and when crown’d, no King,. 





Thofe grand and gen’ral pow’rs which Heav’n defign’d 
An inftance.of his mercy to mankind, 
Were loft, in ftorms of difipation hurl’d, 

Nor would he give one hour to blefs a world ; 

Lighter than levity which ftrides the blaft, 

And, :of the prefent fond, forgets the pait, 

He chang’d and chang’d, but ev’ry hope to ¢urfe, 

Chang’d only from one folly toa worfe;. ... 

State he refign’d to thefe whom ftate could pleafe, 

Carelefs of Majefty, his with was eafe ; 

Pleafure; and Pleafure only. was his aim ; 

Kings of lefs wit might hunt the bubble fame; ‘ 
x ; Dignity, 
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Dignity, thro’ his reign, was made a fport, 

Nor dar’d Decorum thew her face at Court, 
_ Morality was held a-ftanding jeft, , 

And Faith a necéflary fraud at beft ; | ) 

Courtiers, their Monarch ever in their view, . i , 

Poffeis’d great talents, and abus'd them too; 

Whate’er was light, impertinent, and.vain, <a m | 

Whate’er was loofe, indecent, and profane, 

{So ripe was Folly, Folly to acquit) - 

Stood all abfolv'd in that poor bauble, Wir. | 4 













































In gratitude, alas! but little read, 
He let his father’s fervants beg their bread, 
His father’s faithful.fervants, and his own, oe 
‘To place the foes of both around his throne. 


Bad counfels.he embrac’d thro’ indolence, _ = 
Thro’ love of eafe, and not thro’ want of fenfe; “— 
He faw them wrong, but.rather let them go 
As right, than take the pains to make them fo, 


Women rul’d all, and Minifters of State, 
Were for commands at toilettes forc’d to wait; ; - 

. Women, whe have, as Monarchs, grac’d the land, 
But never govern’d well at fecond-hand. _ , ‘i 


To make all other errors flight appear, | 
In mem’ry fix’d, fland Dunxiak and Tancikr; | 
In mem'ry fix’d fo deep, that Time in vain : ' | 
Shall ftrive so wipe thofe records from the brain, : 
“Amboyna ftands—Gods, that a King could hold 
In fuch high eftimate, ‘vile, paultry gold, ts | 
And of hit duty be fo carelefs-found, ‘ 
That, when the blood of fubjeéts from the ground 
For Vengeance.call’d, he fhould reje& their cry, 

. And, brib’d from Honour, lay his thunders by, 

‘Give HoLuanp peace, whilf Ex cuisa viétims groan’d, | 
- And’ batcher’d fubje&ts wander’d, unaton’d ! : 

- QO; dear, deep injury:to Excuan p’s fame, Ts : 
To them, to us, to.all! tohim, deep fhame! — 
OF all the paffions which. from frailty {pring, 
Av’rice is that which leaft becomes a King. 














»». To crown the whole,. {Corning the public goad, n 
. “Which. thro’ his reign he little underitood, t 
_ Or little heeded, with too narrow aim 
He reaffur’d a Bigot Brother’s claim, ~ 
And, having made time-ferving Senates bow, — - SSO 
‘Suddenly died, that Brother beit knew Zow. ” | as 


From -thefe .extra&s, the Reader cannot but regret, with us, 
that. the poem of GorHam had -not ‘a better introduction. ; 
~tlowever unthankfully Mr. C———, might:recejve the jremon- RY 
frances in gur.laft, we are glad to fee, that they. haye . ss | 
13 U 4 : wholly 
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wholly without effect ; nor are we in the Jeaft concerned that 
he has treated us as a wayward child does his nurfe, when he 
{natches the offered cates from her hand, and eats them with 
tears of obftinacy in his eyes, L 

® 
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Compleat Paradigms of the Hebrew Verbs, with an Example of the 
Affixes as they are joined to them, 8vo. eee Cambridge, 
printed by Bentham; fold by Buckland, London, 


N the learning of moft languages, but efpecially the dead 

ones, the Verbs are obferved to create the principal difficul- 
ty. This is remarkably the cafe in the Hebrew, which, in all 
other refpects, is extremely fimple; and perfectly agrees with 
the idea we fhould be apt to form of an original tosigue. But 
though the modifications of Verbs in this language are fome- 
what complex, yet are thefe regulated in fuch a manner, as at 
the fame time'to favour the native concifenefs of the language, 
Thus, for inftance, by the different modifications of one and 
the fame Verb, is exprefled, what in other languages would re- 
quire two diftinét Verbs at leaft, befides an addition of feparate 
particles to one of them. £. 6G. The fame Hebrew Verb which 
fignifies to die, PS, a little aR ceney modified, fignifies to dill, 
or caufe to die, PII. The fame Verb is likewife capable of 
being made to fignify to murther onefelf, PMYONM, &c. &c. 
Hence we may obferve, that though there be variety of modif- 
cations in the Hebrew Verbs, yet there appears nothing of that 
luxuriancy fo remarkable in the Greek Tenfes, 


In this fmall work, all the variations of the Hebrew Verbs, 
fo far as the Vowel Points affectthem, are clearly noted down; 
and a Paradigm of each Conjugation exhibited in one point of 
view. : 


The Author’s reafon for rejecting "32 the commonly receiv- 
ed Paradigm of perfect Verbs, appears-to be a goodone. The 
old Paradigm feems to have been 5y5, as may be gathered from 
the names of moft of the Voices, as Niphal, Pihel Puhal, &c, 
but this, at firft fight, muft appear a very improper word to be 
chofen fora general Paradigm, becaufe the middJe radical lette? 
being a Guttural, will not admit of a Dagefh Forte, which it 
ought to do, in order to diftinguifh properly the two Voices 

‘ Pihel and Puhal. And if that example of perfeét Verbs, which 
was afterwards chofen, viz, “pn, had not admitted of a Da- 

fh Lene in its firft radical, it would have been more unexcep- 
tionable as a general Paradigm: but fince it does admit of one, 
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- the Verb which the Author has pitched upon for an example, 
“1%, is in that refpect much better adapted to the purpofe. 


In other refpeéts, there is nothing to be met with in this 
publication, different from what is contained in common He- 
brew Grammars. S 

@ 





_axenernereees 


Divers Parts of the Holy Scriptures done into Englifh, chiefly from 
Dr. Mills’s printed Greck Copy, with Notes and Maps. _12mo. 
_ 3s. Piety, 


HIS is atranflation of the four Gofpels, and the A&s of 

the Apoftles. By a verfion’ too loofe and paraphraftical a 
Tranflator may be apt to incroach upon the province of the 
Commentator, and is in danger of departing from the fenfe of 
his original : on the other hand, by a too confined’ and literal 
verfion, he flattens the fpirit, leflens the perfpicuity, and often 
mifreprefents the meaning of his Author. The juft medium 
between thefe two extremes, is doubtlefs to be chofen.. Some- 
times we think our Compiler* hath hit upon it very fuccefl- 
fully: at other times he has miftaken it. When he errs, it is 
generally upon the literal fide; which in refpect of the facred 
writings, above all others, is the moft fafe and pardonable error. 


There are many inftances in which, by adhering to the letter 


of his original, he departs from our common tranflation, with- 


out much reafon, and with little advantage. 1 BaosAsia tw 
evpavay he always renders the kingdom of the heavens.—Ilwavus o 
Bamliolns, John the Baptifer. iss xepadanv ywvias; inftead of 
the head of the corner, he always has it, the head of the angie. 


This is a word fo remote from common life, that we fancy it 


muft have an aukward effect upon the ear. Wherever the per- 
fonal pronoun thou is ufed in our prefent verfion, our Tranflator 
prefers yox ; which, we cannot help thinking, arifes from a 
falfe delicacy, and takes off from the dignity and fimplicity of 


-the Scripture language. Compare our Author’s tranflation of 


Matt. xix. 21. <fefus faid unto him, if you would be perfeét,. go, 
fell what you have, give to the poor, ‘and you frall have treafure in 


- heaven; with our common verfion, Fefus faid unto him, if thou 
wilt be perfec, go and fell that thou haft, and give to.the poor, and 


thou fralt have a Sh in heaven; we. fuppofe moft Readers 
-would give the preference to the latter. Matt. xxii. .14...He 
‘departs from the common tranflation, without any apparent rea- 


* So he modeftly calls himfelf in his Dedication.to his Royal High- 
nefs Prince Frederick- William. 
fon 
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. jon or advantage, TIoAAo yae dion xrnl or, OAL Yor, de exrexXlor, he 
renders it, juftly.enough, many are invited, but few are, felected ; 
but not.at all better than the common phrafeology we are_ufed 
to, and underftand as well as the other, many are'called, but few 

“are chofen. His tetidering of Matt. xv. 26, 27. almoft raifes a 
{mile.; ‘fefus anfwering, faid; it is not meet to take the children’s 
bréad, and caf? it to puppies; and fhe faid, True Lord; ‘yet the 
puppies eat of the crumbs that fall from thé table of their Mafter. 
It is true, the word in the original, xuvaerov, may be a Dimi- 
nutive-; but fuch an attention to it in a tranflation, -is furely 

‘ridiculous. 


There are many more inftances of the like kind, which niight 
‘ be fele&ted; and which the Reader will of himfelf attend-te ‘ 
but, at the fame time, we muft do our Author the juttice te 
fay, that there are a confiderable number of paflages, wherein 
be ‘hath departed from our. common tranflation with good reafon 
and advantage; and given a jufter and. better fenfe of his ox- 
ginal. ut , 
We approve ‘of the tranflation of the word waxapi@, ‘in 
Matt. v. happy, rather than dleffed; which ought, we ‘appre- 
hend, to be appropriated to zuAcynuevG, or ivroyil@>: and-te 
a common Englifh Reader, the’ idea of happy is much mote 
clear and defined than biffed——Matt. xix. 24. This Gentle- 
man renders, it is eafier for a cable rope to’ pafs through the oof 
a.needle:, which feems better, and more natural, than camel; 
in, which cafe the original word ought to have been xapesdrgs 5 gr 
xa€idos 5 znd, which, though not confirmed by the MSS, was pro- 
bably the true reading ——Matt. xxvii. 54. aAnbws @ev vss nv 
#l@. Our Tranflator bas it, Truly this was the Son of God: 
our Author, This was really Gon’s Son. It is probable, that 
the Centurjon, who was only a Heathen, who doth not fay tz 
Osx ny ¥1@, nor eros. ny 0 uscs te @ex, means only, that he was 
an extraordinary, or.excellent, perfon: and this is confirmed 
by. the manner in which St. Luke exprefles it, o av4pwrG sl@ 
dincues nv, certainly this was a righteous man. 








‘We meet with a remarkable difference between the two ver- 
fions, ‘Luke: xvi. 15. And he faid unto them [the Pharifees] 
Ye are they which jupftify yourfelves before nien; but God knoweth 
your hearts; FOR THAT WHICH Is HIGHLY ESTEEMED: A- 
MONGST ‘MEN, is abomination in the fight of God: our Author 
renders it, FOR LOFTINESS IN HUMAN BEINGS i$ an abomina- 
tion in-the fight of God. ‘The original words are,’ or: ro év av- 
Optimise Hipmrsy Pdervyic evwwtev ry Oex ecliv, they willadmit 
this tranflation ; and it is a fentiment which very well agrees 
with the fubje@ on ‘which-our Saviour is {peaking ——John 4 
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py. soul yap omalnp sppantesy o.@sos;> our Tranflators fay, 
fr him bath Gad the Father fealede~ The .tranflation before a 
it, for, the Father, even God, has puta feal upon dim: Chap, x. 
30+ Ego. 20s, malnp sv écusv....Englith tranflation, J and. my 
Father are one; this, with greater exactnels, J and. the Father 
are one THING.—_—-ACts Xi, 18: Agarye nay tog¢ elves ty 0 Osos try 
pelavorav edwxev &¢ Cwnv, Our Author renders it, Truly God has 
granted a repentance for life, even to the Gentiles. He feems to be 
‘avery exact Obferver of the Greek articles, carefully inférciig 
‘them where they are, and omitting them where they are-not ; 
this, théugh generally proper,: may rot be* an univerfal rule-in 
tranflations ; and is‘fometimes feen ‘to embarrafs ‘the fenfe: ‘we 
obferve he gives this force to the prepofition: 416, ‘for, in a‘gteat 
number of places almoft throughout his work. In the fame 
chap. ver. 24. Betaufe he wasa good man, and full o rigs Aa 
rit; and Faith: m our Bibles itis, full ofthe Holy oft: 
there“is'no article‘in the ofiginal: in the famé manner do¢s“he 
tranflate the fame words, indefinitely, in ch. Xiit.’ 9. Then Paal 
filled with a holy Spirit, wanders wvevpecil og cyizy and in many 
other places; fee alfo an improved variation from :our' preferit 
rendering in 48 vet. of this chap. xs iwiclevray oa oan rE 
rayjseves eis Conv aiwsw? and as many as were difpofed for pet 
petnal life believed :' we fay;'as many) as were. ordained to..eternal 
life; which:is more ambiguous, and lefs agreeable to the Gri- 
ginal word. | : ; 





The laft paffage we fhall take noticé of, is chap. xx. 28. 
part of St. Paul’s addrefs to the Elders of the Church at Ephe- 
fas; Take heed therefore to yourfelves, and to all the’ flock in which 
the Holy Spirit has appointed you BisHops ;'- whith word, ¢nrse2 
xores, our T'ranflators, for a reafon, which will probably-6c: 
cur to thany of our Readers, have rendered OveRsEERS; ‘eon? 
trary to their ufual method.) SU IOSIE OS A A 
_ We by no means pretend, in fuch an article as this, to do 
juftice to the work before us; wei with its many imperfec- 
tions, well deferves to be attended,to.,. It is a work of that 
kind which we fhoyld always,wifh to encourage and forward ; 


and {hall be glad if the. Author will fayour the public with a 


verfion of the remaining books of the New Teftament,. 1 
what we have faid, be attended with this. eonfequence, and, be 
the,mfgans of engaging the abilities of others, in this important 
and-very Jaudable-work, we fhall not think that-we have-writ- 
fen in. yain, | io Face : b ‘ 
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Novum Teftamentum Grecum, ad fidem Gracorum folum codicum 
MSS. nunc primum expreffum, adjtipulante Foanne Facobo We. 
tenio: Fuxta Seétiones “Fo. Alberti Bongelit divifum; et nové 
interpunctione fepius illufiratum. <Acceffere in altero volumine 
Emendationes conjeéturales virorum doctorum undicunque collefa, 
Londini, cura, typis, et fumptibus, G. B. r2mo. 6s, 
Bowyer. 


AD this.edition of the New Teftament nothing more to 
recommend it than its external appearance, Mr. B. would 
have but little to expect from it; for the type is but fmall, and 
the paper indifferent. Notwithftanding this, it appears to be 
a very ufeful work,.and may be confulted with advantage, by 


thofe who are defirous to form a critical acquaintance with this 


invaluable part of the facred Writings. The greateft care hath 


profefledly been taken to compare’ this with all the former edi- 
tions, which are efteemed to be, of the beft and higheft autho- 


rity, in the judgment of the ableft Critics. | 

A particular table is given of the parallel places cited in the 
New: Teftament from the Old, wherein their agreement or dif- 
agreement with the Septuagint verfion; and particularly their 
difagreement both with the Septuagint and the Hebrew Copy, 
is diftinétly noted : this is principally taken from Two Letters to 
@ friend concerning the Septuagint Tranflation,. publifhed at: Edin- 
burgh, 1759.—The fecond volume is introduced witha chro- 
nological table .of the books of the N. Teftament, corrected 
‘and improved from Mills and Fabricius. | 


At the end of the book we have a long and particular index 
of the readings received into this edjtion, in which the Editor 
agrees with Wetftein, and differs from Dr. Mills.—This is 
followed by a table of Pafchal full moons for ten years, from 
A. D. 26. according to the computations of R. Bacon, Jof, 
Scaliger, Mann, R. Dodwell,. and Fergufon. In the laf 
place are added the conjectural’ ¢mendations, collected from. va- 
rious‘ authors, as well in regafd to words, as pointing; with 
the reafons on which the feveral alterations in the latter’ have 
been admitted in this edition. “Thefe take ‘up more ‘than an 
hundred and feventy pages : and being of a nature not conve- 
niently admitting of extracts, we recommiend them to the per- 
ufal of our learned Readers. ai! =a Ss. r 
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Sermons on various Subjeéts. By John Brown, D. D. Vicar of 
Newcaftle. Odtavo. 5s. Davis and Reymers. 


E have here a colle€tion of occafional fermons, which 
have been already publifhed at different times, 7 
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the addition of three new.ones, on the firft principles of educa 
tion. As-this is a fubje& of the greatelt importance, we fhall 
lay before our Readers the fubftance of what, the, Doétor has 
advanced upon it. ; flivy 2: o4 
He fets out with acquainting-us, that he has found the fol- 
lowing defeéts in the fevétal*treatifes upon education which 
have fallen under his notice.———1. They are generally’ faulty, 
in not fufficiently explaining and inforcing the power of the firft- 
contracted habits. —2. In-omitting fome of the moft neceffi 
and fundamental rules with regard-to the firft formation of thefe 
habits ;—in not. giving thefe, neceflary rales in that order in 
which. the paffions feem naturally to arife; and in not poimt+ 
ing out the common errors committed in thefe. important ar- 
ticles of education. —3. In not diftinguifhing with fufficient clear- 
nefs and precifion; between the, different provinees of Aabit and 
reafony and confequently between the diftinct regulation of paj- 


fions and opinions. : 


On thefe foundations, the, Doctor endeavours: to remedy 
fome of thofe-defects which:appear in ‘other effays on this im- 
portant fubject; and particularly to obviate fore: priaciples 
lately advanced by Roufleau, which feem to have‘a tendency 
unfavourable to religion and! virtue: He-confines his argument 
entirely to the primary and effectual regulation of the paffions. 
For as the chief happinefé of man. confifts in this; fo, if this 
general end be thoroughly obtained, in infancy, the fecondaty 
and fuceeeding -principles of education, however ‘branched out 
into the’ various circumftances of .fex, age, or flation, he juftly 
obferves, will naturally flow from thefe firft principles, as from 
their common fountain. | aes 


The method in which he proceeds is this +—/r/?, He points 
out the power of early habits, and the neceflity of training up 
children, from their deft infancy, in the habitual practice of 
what is right and good ; /econdly, He offers the neceflary rules 
for the regulation of the paflions : .and this, according to that 
order in which the paflions feem to arife in nature; together 
with the commion errors committed in thefe important articles 
of education ; and, thirdly, he confiders what are the proper re- 
gulations.of. opinion, tending to the fame greatj.ehd, ‘the effec- 
tual regulation of the paffions, when’ a ‘more extenfive degree 
of reafon begins to take place in the minds of -youth 


Under the firft head he confiders what Rouffeau has advanced 
in oppofition to the principle of impreffing early habits of 
action, It were to be wifhed, he fays, that. this celebrated 
Author had been more precife.and determinate in delivering his 
Opinions ; his principles, ‘however, feem to be thefe.—-1. That 
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né ‘kind of habits ought'to be impreffed on children 3 -becanfe 
they will inevitably check the natural liberty of the mind). 
2° That you ought-never to teach- them’ obedience asa duty, 
becaufe it will render their minds tyrannical and -eapriciows:/4o 


-3.*Ehet if you leave them to,the natural confequences. of .their 


awn .agions, thefe -will fufficiently , rectify the miftakes they 
commit.in infancy.—4. That-when reafon comes to. exert. it- 
{elf ina maturer ftate, the paffions will naturally, rectify them; 
felves..according-to this ftandard, if they are not corrupted be; 
foreband by an iuoproper education. ; nermrebe ‘ 


* Thefe four propofitions our Author confiders feparately, and 
his' reflections upon ‘them appear to us to be very juft-and per 
tifient/’ In‘regard to the firft of them; he obferves,’ chat the 
natural ‘liberty ‘of the mind ‘ought to’ be checked,’ controled, 
afid thrown into a particular dire&tion, for~ the’ wifeft and mo 
neceflary ends. ‘Were man defigned by nature to toam the foi 
refts as a favage individual, he might properly enjoy his natu~ 
val liberty: tothe full; all the powers of his body, .mind,\and 
paffions might jjuftly be Jeft.to,take their unlimited progrefg 
without controul;. at moft, none but. himfelf ;would fuffer:by 
them... -_But man being deftined to live with ‘mangit' follows, 
that his. natural: liberty, and all: his: powers,» ought to} be 
checked, in fuch.a:manner, .as may ‘not only tend ta the gratiy 
fication, of his own. defires,, but to the peace and welfare of 
thofe he lives with. Now. 'the complication of circumftances 
in.focial life:is; fo.general and.important, we are. told, that. if 
¢he natural liberty and paffions of youth .are: not.cheeked, and 
alfo accommodated to the’ Jaws’ of that particular foeiety of , 
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you muft fuffer him to ruit int&dangers, mifchiefs,abfurditiesy 
and ruin, , oh Sas 4 ; ' i ad 9dedi j ej 


‘ As to the third propofition the Doétor thews, that Rouffeau’s . 


principle is void of all foundation ; by remarking, that he ex- 
pects a difcernment of confeguences from a child, which we but 
 feldom find in men ;, that the paffions, undirééted by reafon, are 

blind and headlong ; and that though the experience of a child’ 
might leat him to the remembrance and future prevention éf 
the immediate ill, confequences ‘of his actions, it never could 
direct him; to the knowlege or- avoidance of thofe which are 
more diflant. : ; 


Roufféau’s opinion, as contained in ‘his fourth:propofition, and; 
in which he is not fingular, ‘bemg one of the moft;common, and, 
moft dangerous maxims inthe education of children, our Author, 
thinks it neceflary to expofe its fatal tendenty.—< Ry this early: 
and continued indulgence,’, fays: he, * a great variety of ill habits, 
muft take root in the infant hheart::. now thefe; will.gain fuch.a, 
degree of -ftrength, as the moftyaffiduous care, and the feveretb. 
corre&tion, “will be hardly able: 00 déftroy.: For:the idfane, 
paflions are’eafily bent'to the defired fhape : but fuck is the.ef: 
fet of time and habit, that»every' year’s growth adds ftrength 
and ftubbornnefs. ‘Therefares::befides: the. increafing dangen of; 
failing totally in the defired end,: there is ndthing» gained, :buts 
rather’ much is loft, evenoin the article of ineceflary corréctiony: 
For'as the habit is ftrong; the: correction \muft ibe fevered) As 
new-born habit, which mightihate been checked::by» » frown), 
when it hath gathered foreeiby age, will require: tke; rod 2 andy; 
what is worfe, I am well perfuaded, :that ‘they whofe! miftaken: 
tendernefs .induced .them, to, -with-hold the firft of . thefe dif- 
couragements, will never, put ‘on the. refolution to try the, 
lelasths asillifis? vixoq ¢ uiletorsa, 20. uiieden des domamon 
© Farther tothe pretended plea, of arguibgvadhild out of hié! 
follies‘or vices when he ‘cotes»to the cute of ;réaion,\is: perhaps: 
one of the moft groundlels hopesyithat dver enteked the thoughts) 
of a fond’ and deluded. parent. cub ors whithuisomof. likely te} 
conquer? ‘a confirmed: and-ftubborn habit, non an’ argumenty 
perhaps not underftood, -/certainly” hitele | dovended! tq itio'The; 
voice’of ‘the’ paffions is both louder, .more intelbigtble;:and more; 
perfuafive; than’ that ‘of reafon;* And ‘the only ochance . that: 
reafon ‘hath for vidtory, is -whem the: paffions arecbeforchands 
inlifted in Her fervice. ammo. ot bag. ; drt 

But this is not the wort. “For ‘they are’ but fiperficidlly’ 
informed of the frame and tenor of the human mind, who’ 
think that rea/fon (as it éxifts‘in arian) is ore-than:a ‘power of 
difcerning and ‘chufing the: 'proporeft means for: Obtaining: the» 
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defired end, whether that.end be good or evil. The paffions and 
pre-eftablifhed habits of mankind are the univerfal motives to: 
human action: and where thefe, point not to an end defired, 
reafon may indolently exercife its eye, but can never find ‘nor 
create an object of force fufficient to put the powers of the foul! 
and body in motion. Hence, ‘human reafon’ miuft always ‘tee! 
ceive its particular caft and colour from the’ pre-eftablifhed: 
habits and paffions; and will always form its ruling ideas of 
good and evil, right and wrong, juft and unjuft, from this’ 
great fountain of human action. ‘The hiftory of human nature 
confirms this truth: and hence it is, that our boafted' teafon ig’ 
indeed fo poor and unprofitable a pofleffion ; being warped and’ 
moulded into that particular form, which the varying accidentsof 
eftablifhed manners, religion, climate, foil, policy, bodily frame, : 
or prevailing paffions, chance to giveit.—-On this principles then, 
the child who hath been long and habitually fuffered..to‘be’his. 
own mafter, or rather his own: flave; who hath been imprus, 
dently indulged in every childifh and growing inclination; -{uch 
an one, when he comes to the exertion of his reafon,) will in-, 
evitably judge it the moft infupportable encroachment upon his, 
reafon (becaufe upon his pre-eftablifhed habits) that he fhould, 
either be controuled, directed; or advifed by another.~—Hence, : 
then, we fee how weak and infufficignt a practice it is, merely. 
to infirué? the mind in what is right, without giving the. paffions: 
and habits a prior tendency to the fame ends: hence, we fee the: 
neceffity of giving reafon atfelf its proper biafs; of throwing it into; 
the fame great channel with the wntverfal reafon ; that.isy with, 
the main intention.of the Creator, the general good of all, the, 
nature and conftitution of things, roy =P be 


_ © Such then, notwithftanding all that hath been ‘affirmed to’ 
the contrary, is the power of early-habits; and fuch ‘the im-’ 
portance and neceflity of carefully and properly inftilling thems: 
But let it be obferved, that I mean this as a general, but, not 
an univerfal truth; .though I believe there are very, few ex-: 
ceptions to it. Some children may be born with’ felfi/h- pajfions, 
fo ftrong, as. the moft affiduous endeavours, cannot. conquer’; 
others may be born with the more generous affettions fo naturally. 
prevalent, that good habits will arife without the , aid -either,of, 
practical precept or example. But notwithftanding thefe excep-, 
tions, human nature in general -remains in its middle ftate, apt: 
tocatch habits, either good or bad, from thofe..with whom it. 


.converfeth ; and to be determined by thefe habits invits future: 


conduét, in principle and aétiens virtuous or wicked, falutary 
or deftructive. | 


‘ The important queftion is, then. how foon the work. of 


education ought to be begun, by inftilling good habits and cor- 
) . recting 
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reGting bad ones.—To this I anfwer, that it is of corifequence 
to begin it, at the very firf? dawn of reafin, as foon as the 
child can draw any confequences in his mind concerning things 
that relate mof? immediately to himfelf.. Now this, I believe, 
appears at a very early period in moft children; and much 
fooner than is commonly sat nm "Tis true, that a child 
muft be of the age of five or fix or feven years, before he can 
eithet- form ‘am. argument, or attend to it when it is delivered, 
in wotds : but notwithftanding this, he is in a certain degree 
pofleffed of the ufe of reafon at a much: earlier period, in moft 
things that relate more immediately to himjelf, and his own pre- 
 fent and apparent welfare. By the time he is one year old, he 
can generally point out the food he is fond of, the perfons 
whom he loves or hates, the playthings that ftrike his fancy, 
the fights and founds that delight or.difguft him; and gives 
the moft undoubted figns of knowing when he does what you 
approve or difapprove, provided that by proper encouragements 
and difcouragements he hath been taught the difference. Thefe, 
then, are the indications of the firft dawn of reafon; and ge- 
nerally arife- before a child is one year old; in fome, perhaps, 
much fooner. Now this early period precedes the maturity of 
reafon by an interval of many years: but as this early period 
is the feafon when the firft habits take place, it is undoubtedly 
the time when the work of education fhould begin. The 
longer it is delayed beyond this early period, the more diffi- 
cult the tafk will be: improper habits will daily and hourly 
{teal into the infant mind; and if ever they be driven out, it 
muft be the effect of a fevere and painful confli&.,’ 


Having evinced the neceflity of implanting habits of virtue 
in the earlieft' {tages of infancy, our Author proceeds to lay 
down the hecéffary rules: for the .regulation of the paffidns, 
according to that order in which they feem to arife in nature, 
and at the fame time point out:the common errors committed 
in this important article of education,—The firft great and 
leading paffion, we are told, which ought, above-ail others, to 
ve cherifhed, heightened, and confirmed,: is that of benevolence, 
love, or good-will; not'only to alls mankind, but even tothe 
meaneft ereature that hath ‘life.—The next circumftance}in 
order of time and importance, with regard to the regulation of 
the paffions, feems to our Author, to be the :habit of /elf=con- 
troul, or the power of curbing any defire that arifeth inthe 
heart,——The habit which claims the next place sin the progres 
of education, is that of umility.—-And, laftly, that of paying 
the ftricteft regard to #rath in all his words, and to ju/fice in all 
his aéfions. 


As to the methods of impreffing thefe virtuous habits, the Doc- 
Rey. April 1764. x tor 
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tor fays, there is no general rule to be laid down; as fome 
children are beft influenced by gentlene/s' and affection, fome by 
praife, fome by fhdame, and fome by (what ought ever to be the 
laft' expedient) feverity. and punifhment. Thefe methods, ‘he 
thinks, ought to be employed or tried in the ordes here laid 
down ; affedtion being the fir/t, and punifhment the 4/, with 
regard to ail good confequences. . 


He now proceeds to the third part of his fubje&t, which was 
to point out the proper regulations of opinion, with a view tothe 
great end already laid down, that ‘of compleating the regulation 
of the paffions, and confirming the good habits of action already 
implanted in his pupil. The chief opinions which lead to this 
great end, are thofe which relate to his ideas of his own inte. 
reft or happinefs : for our profpects of happinefs, whether true 
or falfe, inevitably fway our practice: if they coincide with 
the virtuous habits already contracted, they ftrongly tend to 
confirm them ;' if, on the contrary, our views of happine/s are 
at variance with our habits, they no lefs ftrongly tend to thei 
deftruction. | ’ 

This general truth leads to a proper divifion of this..part of 
the fubjeét, which naturally includes, 1ft, thofe opinions. which 
relate to the interefts of this life; and, 2dly, thofe which.con- 
cern the happinefs of that which is to come. : 


It is of great importance to give the child a true idea of 
what conftitutes his real interefts in the prefent life, to give him 
a right judgment concerning the foundations of happinefs and 
mifery, good and evil; to bring him to a confirmed habit of 
thinking, that vice, in all its modes, is inconfiftent with true 
felicity, and that by virtue only he fhall certainly obtain it. 


‘ Yet,’ fays our Author, * in contradiction to this falutary 
principle, it is but too often feen, that children are, early ‘taught 
to diftinguith between intere/? and virtue; between being good 
and being happy: they are early and induftrioufly. caught! to 
place their affections on wealth, or grandeur, or power, or 


-gaiety, or pleafure: are affiduoufly inftructed: in the arts of 


acquiring or enjoying riche’ at all events, as the great end of 
Jife, without which they will certainly be miferable,, and-with 


which they will .affuredly be compleatly: bleft. Now, where 
this falfe and pernicious opinion is inftilled, can we wondervif 


it overturn every principle of pity, benevolence, and integrity, 
even fuppofing them before-hand to have been’ carefully im- 
planted and cultivated in the heart? The beft that-can he 
duppofed, is a perpetual oppofition of contrary paffions: of ge- 
nerous habits warring with a felfith opinion : but if ‘we confider 
the natural prevalence of felf-love, when fet ig oppolition a 
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she more generous and inlarged affeGtions,. what cah we expect, 
put that the firft impulfes of private attachment will take place, 
and every virtuous habit will be overwhelmed in the conflict. 


« As your child’s underftanding opens, therefore, watch eve 
the earlieft opportunity of infufing a firm belief, that by fteadily 
purfuing the virtuous habits which he hath already contraéted, 
he will beft fecure his true happinefs through every period of 


his life: that benevolence, felf-command, humility, integ-ity, 


and truth, are ever attended with felf-fatisfaction, health, repu- 
tation, peace, and fafety: fhew him their effects, in’ fuch ine 
ftances as may {trike his attention, and lie level ‘to his capa- 
city : point out to him the confejuences of their oppofite vices ; 
the torments of heart that attend on malice, envy, and re- 
venge; the dreadful difafters of intemperance and unfubdued 
defires ; the anxieties of pride, the difappointments ef ambi+ 
tion, the contempt that attends difiimulation, the meannefs and 
dangers of difhonefty. Guard him againft the deceitful appear- 
ances of pleafure, ambition, and, wealth, which will now begin to 
make their inroads into his heart: convince him by reafonings 
fupported by facts, that true’ felicity is feated in the mind: point 
out to him the fincere happinefs, the genuine contentment, 
that is often found in the cottage of the peafant; the gloomy 
difcontent-that is as often feen in the palaces of the great, and 
the feafts of the luxurious: that in the one, the pride: of ftate, 
and the accumulations of wealth, -ate turned to! a curfe by the 
reftlefs cravings of unbounded appetites ; that in the other, a 
life of labour and a plain repaft, are brightened into real blef- 
fings by the funfhine of a contented mind, 


Neither will it be neceflary, in fixing this great and impor- 
tant principle; to endeavour to fhut out the idea of al) external 
pleafure from his mind: fuch an attempt as this, though well 
defigned, is oftener attended with bad effects than good: it 
may poflibly fometimes produce. fincerity and virtue’; but will 


far more frequently produce hypocrify and vice. ~The nagural’ 


propenfities and paffions which God hath given us, are ‘not to 
be extirpated, but pruned and cultivated’: and the apoftle hath 
confirmed the voice of nature in telling us that’ every creature 
of God is good, provided we’ ufe it lawfully: provided that, 
in our enjoyment of the things of this world, we neither vio- 
late the welfare of others, nor injure ourfelvés*in body or in 
mind, __Inftead, therefore, of impofing a rigid and monkith ab- 
ftinence from all the natural pleafures and amufements of life, 
regulate your child’s tafte in the,.article of pleafure: teach him 
to regard all external enjoyments, as being lawful and expe- 
dient; yet fo far only, as they are kept fubordinate tothe great 
Pilnciples of benevolence, temperance, and juftice. Above all, 
: 2 y labour 
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labour to confirm him in this great truth; that the fupreme 
happinefs of man can never confift in mere external objegts : 
that for this he muft depend on the found condition of his own. 
mind ; on the juft regulation of his paffions, according to the 
unpulfe of a well -directed. confcience;, built on the univerfal 
reafon of things, the peace and happinefs of mankind. © This 
reftriction will be fo far from leflening the defireable effegs 
of external enjoyments, that it will tend to reétify and jh- 
creafe them: for as he will not value-them beyond their real 


and intrinfic worth, fo neither will he be difappointed in his. . 


hopes ; but will reap from them all that  /econdary and fubor- 
dinate fatisfaciion, which they can, or were defigned. to give 
him. x 


Having thus Jaid a foundation in virtuous habits; and con- ” 


firmed it by infufing a juft opinion and idea of outward things: 
relative to. the happinets of the prefent life, it is-now time, the 
Author fays, to lead our pupil on to the laft important circum= 
{tance in education, wiz. that of religious principle or belief. 
Now, this article of religion, we are told, is not here-lefé the” 
laf, as being of the /eaf importance in education ; but becaufe 
it comes the laft-in order of time, when the rational’ faculties : 
{till farther open, and prepare the mind for wider feeries’and’ 
higher acquirements in virtue. ‘Then it is, that the ifmportaricé 
ot religious principle takes place, as it becomes the great’cor 


necting power, that fixes the floating and difcordant paffions . 


of the foul, and. elevates the heart to an: unfhaken conftancy if 
every duty. | 


And here the Doétor very. juftly obferves, that all thofe vir- 
tuous habits and principles weindy recommended, are a natu- 

ral foundation on which to build:true religion and Chriftianitys’ 
as the contrary habits and principles, tend to prevent theif eri- 

trance into the heart. He farther obferves, that even the beft’ 
habit,, and moft virtuous principle, if left to its own energy, 
will fometimes be in danger of giving way to unforefeen- or: 
violent temptation ; but that the religious principle, if ftrongly’ 
inculcated, will fecure the well-formed heart from every flidden’ 
inroad of paffion; will infpire the growing mind with that un- 
fhaken, confiftent, and univerfal virtue, which naturally te-’ 
fults from a juft aud extended view of God’s moral government: 
— What the Doétor farther adds upon this head is fenfible, fi- 
‘beral,’and manly, and we have only to regret that he has not 
traced the fubje& more fully. Raden ah 


The fubjeéts of the other difcourfes contained’ in this vo- 
lume are;—T he mutual connection between religious truth and, 
civil freedom ; between fuperftition, tyranny, irreligion, and. 
licentioufnefs,—-The duty of charitable diftribution,—The be! 
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and abufe of externals in religion,— The natural duty of a per- 
fonal fervice, in defence of ourfelves and country, on occafion 
of a dangerous infurrection at Hexham, 1761,—The different 
provinces of goodnefs, juftice, and mercy,—The purfuit of 
falfe pleafure, and the mifchiefs of immoderate gaming,—Re- 
ligious liberty, on-occafion of the brief for the eltablifhment of 
the colleges of Philadelphia and New York. Of this laft dif- 
courfe we gave an account in the Review for July daft, p. 71. 
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Difcourfes on the Parables. of our Saviour, By Samuel Boura. 
8vo. 2-vols. 12s. Dodfley, &c. 


§ our ‘blefied Saviour fupported the venerable character of 
A a preacher of righteoufne/s with the higheft dignity and au- 
thority ; infomuch that even by the confefiion of his enemies, 
never man fpake like him, every attempt to illuftrate the ex- 
cellency of his inftructions; and the natural and affecting 
manner in which they were delivered-tothe people, will doubt- 
Jefs meet with a candid reception from all the friends of Chrif- 
tianity. 


f our Saviour’s difcourfes, thofe which ‘the delivered ‘in 
parables feem to be peculiarly deferving our attention, as they 
contain a great variety of important matter ; were intended to 
illuftrate the nature and defign of his kingdom; and are not 
immediately obvious to the underftanding of every common 
Reader, On thefe accounts we were well pleafed, that this 
valuable part of the facred writings employed the thoughts.of 
a perfon of Mr. Bourn’s abilities and penetration... 


This-Gentleman’s reputation as a Writer being well known, 
and eftablifhcd ; it will be fufficient for us to obferve, that in 
the work now before. us, he hath done no inconfiderable fer- 
vice to the character and religion of Jefus; and fhewn himfelf 
a good critic; andatruly moral and practical preacher. .When 
we fay he hath fhewn himfelf a good critic, we mean it in the 
moft honourable and. worthy fenfe of that character, not. by 
crouding his page with a heap of trifling, infignificant, verbal 
criticifms, fuch as thofe upon which many of our grave divines 
endeavour to fupport their reputation,—an employment.well 
enough adapted to the pedantries of the fchools; but by. 
€ntermg into the fpirit of the difcourfes he is confidering, by 
inveftigating the circumftances and chara¢ter of the. perfons to 
whom our Saviour is addreffing himfelf; by marking the oc- 
fafions which gave rife to thefe difcourfes ; and by endeavour- 
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ing to afcertain our Saviour’s true and determinate meanin 

accurately avoiding all thofe {trained allufions and fanciful in- 
terpretations, which have been falfely founded upon the’ gofpel 
parables; are totally foreign to théir genuine intention ; and 
ferve only to diminifh their beauty, and conceal their elegant 


. fmplicity. 


Having faid that our Author hath fhewn himfelf_ a, truly 
moral and practical. preacher, our Readers will not, from 
this, expect any fubtile and metaphyfical difputations on 
queftions of morality ; 4 method of preaching very improperly 
called meral: but they may promife themfelves a much more 
ufeful entertainment, arifing from a juft delineation of the 
charaéters, and reprefentation of the events, which our Saviour 
intended in his parables ;. and’ a variety of important, ftriking 
and natural obfervations upon them, well calculated to furnifh 
the mind with a ftock of moral and religious fentiments; and 
to make an imprefiion on the heart, in favour of virtues ~ 


We take the liberty to add,. that amongft the multitude af 
Sermons, which have been publifhed of late years, there. are 
not many better adapted to the ufe of thofe private families, 
who retain any thing of the external part of religion ; and are 
defirous to inftruct young perfonsand fervants in the knowlege 
of Chriftianity and the New Teftament, than.thefe before us. 
. They ate clear and intelligible ; fhort and concife ; ‘entertain- 
ing and inftructive ; and generally very free from fingular and 
, doubtful opinions: in which refpect we cannot help giving them 
_the preference to our Author’s two former volumes: 


If it fhould occur to any in reading thefe difcourfes, that 
they do not very remarkably abound in fentiment, they will 
probably refleét, at the fame time, that this may be in fome 
meaiure owing to the preacher’s ftrictly confining himfelf to 
the determinate fenfe, and meaning of the parable : and”that a 
repetition of the fame fentiments was almoft: unavoidable, in 
illuftrating parables, whoie object and intention were’ very 
nearly the fame. : 


As it would not be eafy to give a fpecimen of our Author's 
manner, without tranfcribing a whcle Sermon, or perhaps two, 
we fhal! elofe this article, with the fenfible, and juft remarks 
‘which Mr. Bourn makes, in his introduction, on the parables in 
general % Tt will be allowed, fays he, ‘upon’ a fair examin- 
ation and Cemouarifon, that our Saviour hath far. exceeded all 
othér fabulilts, and cavricd this fpecies of inftruion to a per- 
‘feQtion,-unknéwn before his time, and unequalled fince. ‘The 
‘principal: properties by which his compofitions are diftinguifhed 
born all others of @ like kind, feem to be thefe. His actors 
age 





























Parables of our Saviour. gir 
ere not the inferior .creatures, but men which adds to the 


fignificance, without diminifhing the eafe and familiarity’ ‘of 


the narratjon——— His, compofitions excel alfo in concifeneis, 
variety and perfpicuity Another peculiar excellence of ‘his 
parables is the frequent introduction of his own character into 
‘them, as the principal figure, and in views fo various, impor- 
tant, and fignificant Another material and diftinguifhing 
circumftance confifts in his fpeaking thefe parables, juft as 
occafions were offered, in the ordinary, courfe of -his converf- 
ation and inftru€tion.’ *It will feem very unnatural to any per- 
fon, who reads the hiftory, to imagine that thefe were precom- 
pofed, from a mere human prudential forefight of fuch emer- 
encies: Yet cn that fuppofition they merit high admiration. 
f they were not, then what conception are we to entertain of 
fuch a genius and wifdom united with fuch goodnefs and power? 
‘And what refpeét do his inftru€tions deferve !” 


Before we part with Mr. Bourn, we will take the liberty to 
fuggeft a hint to him with refpect to his language; and .we 
have fo much confidence in his good fenfe, that he will excufe 
us. His ftyle is generally. ftrong, nervous, and manly; and 
the ftru€iure of his fentences well adapted to the pulpit: But 
we obferve an inattenticn to fome of the minutia of our lan- 
guage, which we are furprized at in fo good a fcholar, and fo 
fenfible a Writer. We obferve Mr, B. frequently makes no 
difference between a participle, and the preterite of averb. P. 79. 
Vol. 2d.. As the parable was. /poke with a national view: 
fhould it not have been /peken? many inftances of this kind 
occur. As our language is, remarkable for having few inflec- 
tions, we ought to take advantage of every variety which the 
practice of good Writers will warrant *».—We obferve likewife 
a frequent inattention to. the conjiunéTive form cof the tenfes, 
which the analogy of our language feems to require. P.222. 
Vol. I. The ignorant,, if they are not fenfible of their own 
ignorance if they, are fo conceited ; in each ‘of thefein- 
ftances might it not haye been written, if they de? But we 
only juft hint. thefe things, having in full view that good na- 
turcd fentiment of an excellent critic : 














Verum ubi ple i7a_R nitent in carmine, non ego paucts 
- Offendar maculis,. guas aut incuria fudit, 
“Aut humana parum cavit natura 





* See the ingenious Mr. Prie@ley’s Englith Grammar. Ss. 
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Anecdotes of. Painting in England : With Mecbenis of: the prix 


cipal Artifts ; and tncideaay Notes on tther Arts. Colleéted by 
the late Mr. George Vertue; and now digefted and publithed 
x 4 from 
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32 W ALPOLE’s Anecdotes of 


from his original MSS. by Mr. Horace Walpole, Vol, III, 
4to. Including the Catalogue of Engravers, Price rh gos, 
fewed, Pyinted at Strdwberry-Hill ; and fold by Bathoe in 
the Strand. . 


£NEINCERE as were our encomiums on the fprightly and 
a ¥ agreeable manner of the Editor, in our Review of the two 
firft volumes of this work *, we were by no means inattentive to 
many peculiarities and defects of ftyle and grammar, that ap- 
peared throughout the whole. ‘Thefe, however, we were de- 
firous of imputing to that happy negligence, which fo frequént- 
Jy diftinguifhes the writings of the Gentleman and the Scholar, 
trom thofe of the Artift and the Pedant. We avoided, there- 
fore, cafting any cenfure on defects which we naturally imagin- 
ed would by time, ani the habit of writing, be gradually te~ 
moved. But, when we fee the fame fingularity of ftyle, and 
incorreétnefs of .expreflion, continued, and even apparently af- 
fefted, we cannot help reflecting on the great difference there 
is between the foibles of nature and thofe of art, between the 
effects of habitual eafe and thofe of ftudied negligence. | It muft 
be a very fine woman, indeed, that beft becomes a difhabilley ‘as 
he muft bea diftinguifhed fine Writer who can fupport a flovenly 
incorrectnefs of ftyle, with any degree of becoming dignity. 
A fuperior elegance of form may raife perfonal beauty above the 
adventitious graces of artificial ornament ; but that fuperiority 
fhould be very ftriking, and very generally acknowleged, before 
the pofleffor thould venture to difcard the decent, tho’ inferior, 
elegance of drefs. It is farther to be obferved, that almoft every- 
thing is more eafily imitated than fimplicity and eafe. The 
gro{s habits of affected floth, the moft difagreeable of all {pecies 
of idlenefs, differ not more from the ingenuous cffeéts of natu+ 
ral indolence, than laboured careleffnefs differs from eafe,. or 
ftudied quaintnefs from native fimplicity. We can admire a 
Shaftefbury, and even perufea Temple with pleafure; but the 
Rhapfodift who fhould attempt to copy the one, or the ram- 
bling Obferver that fhould imitate the other, would, in all pro- 
bability, incur only our contempt. 

The volume before us opens with an account of the State of 
the fine Arts during the time of Cromwell; in the reprefenta- 
tion of which Mr, Walpole, to our great furprize, ‘as we haye 
heretofore entertained a very different idea of this Gentlemanss 
prifciples, exprefles himfelf more like a Lover of thofe Arts, 
than as a Friend to civi! or religious Liberty. The Anecdotes 
of aCivil War, fays he, ‘ are the Hiftory of DeftruGtion, -In 
all ages the. Mob have vented their hatred to Tyrants, on the 
pomp of ‘Tyranny, . The magnificence the people have envied, 


* See Review, vol. XXVI, page 241, art 4 
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they grow todeteft, and miftaking confequences for caufes, the 
firtt : objedis of their fary are the palaces of their Mafters. If 
Religion is thrown into the quarrel, the moft innocent arts are 
catalogued with fins. This was the cafe in the contefts between 
Charles and his Parliament. As he had blended affection to the 
fciences with a luft of power, nonfenfe and ignorance were a- 
dopted into the liberties of the fubje&. Painting became idola- 
try; monuments were deemed carnal pride; and a venerable 
cathedral feemed equally contradi€tory to Magna Charta and the 
Bible. Learning and wit were conftrued to be fo heathen, that 
one would have thought the Holy Ghoft could endure nothing 
abovea pun. What the fury of Henry VIII. had fpared, was 
condemned by the Puritans: ruin was their harveft, and they 
gleaned after the Reformers. Had they countenanced any of 
the fofter arts, what could thofe arts have reprefented ? How 
picturefque was the figure of an Anabaptift? But fectaries have 
no oftenfible enjoyments ; their pleafures are private, .comfort- 
able, and grofs. ‘The arts that civilize fociety, are not’ calcu- 
lated for men who mean to rife on the ruins of eftablifhed order. 
Jargon and aufterities are the weapons: that beft ferve the pur- 
pofes of Herefiarcs and Innovators. The fciences have been 
excommunicated, from the Gnoftics to Mr. Whitfield.’ - 


We cannot help thinking, with many others, that Mr. Wal- 
pole hath here gone much too far, in blending’the‘fciences and 
the polite arts indifcriminately together, and in mifreprefenting 
men, who, haying no tafte for the fine-arts, might miftakenly 
defpife them on account of the ufes to which they had been ap- 
‘plied. It is not clear, that fuch perfons muft mean to rife on the 
ruins of eftablifhed order: and it-is well known, in the particu- 
lar cafe before us, that whatever. difregard the puritan Parliament 
fhewed to the polite arts, they were by no means enemies to the 
ufeful ones. ‘Their intention of reforming the abufes of the law, 
their projecting the union, the act they made for improving na- 
vigation, their new modelling the reprefentation of the people 
in parliament, with feveral other falutary meafures, are a fuffi- 
cient proof of their attention to objects which immediately con- 
cern the good of a State, 


As a contraft to this defcription of the unfortunate fituation 
of the Arts, during this period, our: Editor gives us a view of 
their reftoration with the reftoration of Royalty. -This, fays 
he, ¢ brought back the arts, not tafte, Charles IJ. had a turn 
to mechanics, none to the politer fciences. He had learned to 
draw in his youth; in the Imperial library at Vienna, is a view 
of the ifle of Jerfey,. defigned by him; but he was too indolent 
even to amufe himfelf. He.introduced the fafhions of the Court 
of France, without its elegance. He had feen Lewis XIV. 
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countenarice Corneille, Moliere, Boileau, La Sueur, who form- 
ing themfelves on the modelsof the antients, feemed by the 
purity of their writings, to have ftudied only in Sparta. Charles 
found as much genius at home, but how licentious, how inde- 
licate was the ftyle he permitted or demanded! Dryden’s tra- 
edies are a compound of bombaft and heroic obfcenity,. in- 
clofed in the moft beautiful numbers. If Wycherley had. na- 
ture, it is nature ftark naked. ‘The Painters of that time veiled 
it but little more; Sir Peter Lely fcarce faves appearances, . but 
by abitof fringe orembroidery. His nymphs, generally repofed 
on the turf, are too wanton, and too magnificent to be taken 
for any thing but Maids of Honour. Yet fantaftic as his com- 
pofitions feem, they were pretty much in the drefs of the times, 
as is evident by a puritan tract publifhed in 1678, and entitled, 
« Juft and reafpnable Reprehenfions | of a Breafts and 
Shoulders.” The Court had gone a good way beyond the fafhi- 
ou of the preceding reign, when the galantry in vogue, was.to 
wear a lock of fome favourite object; and_ yet Prynne’ had 
thought that mode fo damnable, that he publifhed an abfurd 
picce againft it, called, “Ihe Unlovelinefs of Love-locks. | * 


* The Seétaries, in oppofition to the King, had run into'the 
extreme againit politenefs : the new Court, to indemnify them- 
felves, and mark averfion to their rigid adverfaries, took the 
other extreme. Elegance and delicacy were the point- from 
which both fides ftarted different ways ; and tafte was.asrlittle 
fought by the men of wit, as by thofe whocalled themfelyves the 
men of God. The latter thought, that to demolifh, was.to 
reform; «the others, that.ridicule was the only rational correc- 
tive; ‘and thus, while one party deftroyed all order, and the 
other gave aloofe to diforder, no wonder the age. produced 
fearce any work of art, that was worthy of being preferved by 
pofterity.’ . ) 





The number of Artifts, whofe names are recorded in'thtfe 
Anecdotes, amounts to one hundred fixty-five, viz. ~ eighty- 
yhine Painters, and twelve Statuaries, Carvers, &c. in. the.time 
of Charles the fecond; among thefe we find Sir Peter Lely, Cooper, 
the three Gibfons, with Cibber, father of the late, Lawreat, 
‘Sir Chriftopher Wren, &c. . Nine Painters, and three Seatua- 
ries, in the reign of James the fecond: forty Painters and other 
‘Artifts:in the time of William the third ; among whom.are Sir 
Godfrey Kneiler, Monoyer, Hemfkirk, and the Van Wycks: 
twenty in-the reign of Queen. Anne, none of them, however, 
of any note, except Sir John Vanbrugh, whofe pretenfions, as 
-an Architect, are treated with. agood deal of merited feverity: 
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Of the execution of the humerous plates in this volume, we 
may fay as. we did of thofe in the two former : 


Sunt bona quedam, mala, mediocra. 


With this volume Mr. Walpole hath alfo publifhed another, 
of the fame fize and form, manufactured from Mr, Vertue’s ma- 
nufcripts, andientitled, a Catalogue of Engravers, who have 
‘been’ born, or refided, in England: for an account of which 
work, we refer the Reader to our Catalogue. 


oo 





MarMora Oxoniensia. Ovxonii ¢ Typographeo Clarendoniano, 
Impenfis Academia, MDCCLXIUI. Fol. Imp. haud relig, 
proftant venalia apud Payne, &c. 41. : 


HE delight with which we contemplate the remains of 

ancient Art and Genius, has its origin in ‘our natural 
pride, and in that flattery which the heart beftows upon itfelf, 
while it borrows it from the: dignity and the excellence of hu- 
man Nature. -Hence itis, that we indulge a willing admiration 
of the fine effects of human ingenuity, when the Artift has been 
long removed from the interefts and diftinétions of life, and 
when every object of envy is no more. 


The deference for Antiquities arifing from thefe caufes, though 
it may do us but little honour as focial Beings, .is attended with 
the beft effects. ‘The Artift' who has vainly laboured for the 
honours of ‘living fame, and has languifhed -unregarded in the 
fhade of folitude, may flatter himfelf, while he. fees the regard 
that is paid to departed merit, that he too may enjoy a pofthu- 
mous reputation, and that his name’ fhall be attended with its 
due applaufe, when envy fhall no longer be excited by com- 
petition. 

While thus the ancient monuments of Art are recorded and 
preferved, other good effects are likewife produced. If the mo- 
dern fculptute is not equal to the ancient, the Statuary is at 
leaft excited to exert his powers in attempting that excellence 
‘which he muft’conclude to be in the power of man, becaufe 
man has once attained it, 


The volume before us not only contains a confiderable num- 
ber of ancient ftatues and bufts, but a great variety of Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and other infcriptions; in collecting of which, 
though many of them may be without any apparent ufe, the 
{kill and induftry of the Antiquary are by no means to be treat- 
ed with ridicule, fince many likewife have been found to afcer- 
3 tain 
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tain the authority of doubtful facts, to elucidate ancient cuf- 
toms, and to fix the difputed epochas of Chronology.. . 


The principal figures, which are engraved by Miller, with 
great acciraty and beauty, in this magnificent volume, were 
colleéted by Thomas Ear] of Arundel,. during his Jong refidence 
in Italy. That Nobleman {pared no expence, .no.induftry, sto 
procure the fineft pieces of ‘that and other countries, and he 
would have enriched his own nation with many more than he 
brought.éver, had not the jealoufy of, the Pope intercepted his 
endeav6urs. 


Scarcely however, were thefe valuable treafures arrived, when 


. Civil War, that dreadful Deftroyer of the Arts and Sciences, 


which arms the hand of Ignorance, with the barbarous and li- 
centious fword, defaced, or difperfed, .or converted to the moft 
vulgar ufes, thofe valuable remains, which were depofited in the 
then deferted houfe of the noble Colleétor. Of-the infcriptions, 
{carce half were faved, though thefe amounted to’more than an 


hundred and thirty, and were afterwards given to the Univerfity 
of. Oxford, by the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Arundel’s:nephew. 


About this time died the illuftrious Antiquary Selden, and left 
his colle&tion of Antiquities to this Univerfity.—The book. of 
Infcriptions, &c. that he had publifhed, was become very fcarce, 
and it was thought neceflary, that a new edition.of it, together 
with the reft of thofe infcriptions that remained unpublifhed, 
fhould be undertaken. To this tafk Mr. Humphry Prideaux 
was appointed. The Editor of the book before us has, inshis 
elegant Latin preface, given us a curious anecdote concerning 
the trouble and-delay Mr. Prideaux met with, from his Printet’s 
falling in love, and negleCting his bufinefs. Hard, fays he, 
were the circumftances which attended Mr. Prideaux’s undeér- | 
taking. Scarce bad -he finifhed fix or feven fheets of Annota- 
tions, when he was obliged to fend them to the prefs, and.te 
keep it-conftantly going. Whole days did he fpend-in the.pub-, 
lic library, in the feverity of the winter, turning over volumes 
without number :. but this was not the only inconvenience.he 
met with; for, as he himfelf tells the ftory, the Correéor of: 
the prefs fell in love with a girl, and, inftead of minutely at-' 
tending:to Mr. Prideaux’s edition, fpent his time in toying with 
his Miftrefs! Inftead of corre&ting and forwarding the prefs, 
the thoughtlefs Wight | | bree 
: With her held dalliance, 


But to.return to the Arundel Colle&tion; the tnicribed re-- 
mains.that the Duke of Norfolk had-given to the Univerfity of 
Oxford, were of little value in comparifon of thofe marbles 
which Lord Lempfter purchafed after the Duke’s death. Thefe, 
however, 
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however, were, a few yeats ago, prefented to that Univerfity, 






























by the Countefs of Pomfret; and thus Oxford: became pof- | 
feffed of all the Antiques which the Earl of Arandel had col- 
lected, except thofe that had been ftolen, or deftroyed, duting 


the Civil Wars. Thefe, with the contributions of Selden, 


Wheeler, Dawkins, and Rawlinfon, are defcribed, and record- ' 


ed, in this: fplendid volume; which. is free from thofe errors } 
that invalidate the editions of Prideaux and Mattaire; and 
which will be found- a valuable repofitory of many curious re- 
mains, when the objects recorded in it’ are deftroyed by time: t) 
Mr. Chandler, the. Editor of this book, merits all the praife | 
that is due to induftry and erudition ; and Mr. Loveday has ren- 

dered the work ftill more valuable by a copious Index." 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For A P RIL, 1764. | 
RELIGtous and CONTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 1. The Compleat Duty of Man; or a Syftem of dedirinal and 
practical Chriftianity. To which are added, Forms of Prayer, 
and Offices of Devotion, for the various Circumftances of Life. 
Defigned for the Ufe ¢ amilies: By H. Venn, A. M. Vicar 
of Huddersfield in Yorkfhire, and late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. Newbery. 


JE fincerely revere the‘piety and good intentions of thofe Di- 
vines of our church, who are, and deferve to be; ftyled, in the’ 
common acceptation of the word, OrtTHopox; and who, commenc-' 
mg Authors in Divinity, take care, in the firft place, to make a Copi+’ 
ous difplay of their Orthodoxy to their Readers, by whom they expec’ 
it fhould be. received with myferious reverence. . But we cannet, in juf- 
tice to our own confciences, applaud their judgment. . Such Writers ap- 
pear to us, to have more zeal than knowlege, afid that they do not 
clearly underftand what they are about; or eit eal ee and confe- 
quence of their own writings. —We ate widely ‘miftaket if they do not 
contribute to promote infidelity, how Contrary foever this effet may be~ 
to the déefign of the Authors, Whilit many learned Critics, after ‘an’ 
impartial examination of the New Teftament, ‘have deéclared tg the® 
world, that they can find no fufficient foundation sere for certain dodo 
brings, and ‘confequently have endeavoured to remove vos ip ared te 
them to be aheap of cénfufion and abfardity, thrown apon’ hriftian janity | 
in the ages of ignorance: —other Divines, even Proteftant, are doing 
the reverfe—retailing in their writings, again and again, thefe contro-" 
verted dogmas, and with the utmoft confidence, afférting them to be the 
efential doftrines of Chriftianity, We Reviewers hate no right to de-- 
cide in fach controverfies ; - but.we affert, of our own knowlege, _ 
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the infidel part of this nation is very ready to join the cry of fuch Wri- 
ters, and fay, ‘* Thefe are, confeffedly, the effential dottrines of Chrifti- 

anity, and therefore, we think ourfelves very fafe in rejecting ft entirely ”? 

Very itrange, that feveral of our eftablifhed Clergy, who have had a’ 
liberal education, fhould feem ambitious, at this day, 6f tivalling the * 
old Paritans in abfurdity and fanaticifm! and under a pretence of fup* 
plying the defeés, truly, of that excellent and’ ufeful traét,’ called the 
Whole Duty’ of ‘Man, they are prefenting us with a qwhol/er Duty of 
Man; by introducing a fyftem, or rather a farrago, of fuch doubtful, :: 
dark, and abftrufe notions, as the Author of the aforefaid traé&t had)» 


very prudently-and-pioufly, omiited, | | Be 
& 


Art. 2. 4n Oration pronounced on the Anniverfary of Chrif’s Na~ 
tivity. By E, Harwood.. 12mo. 1s. Becket, &c. 


There is a liberality, as well as a reClitude, of fentiment in this little 
performance, which recommends itfelf by exhibiting juft notices of the 
Deity, and pathetically enforcing the duties of humankind. If any’ 
thing difpleafes us, it 1s the loofe and declamatory ftyle into which the 
Author (in a prdfeffed imitation of M. Saurin) fometimes falls; bug 
this, probably, would have a better effect on the generality of Hearers 
than the clofeft, andthe pureft compofition: 

The following ftritures on, the lifeof Chrift, as a f{pecimen, may not. 
be unacceptable to the Reader : 

-* Bue what reception is given to this heavenly Meflenger in that . 
country ‘where: he chofe to exhibit all. thefe eyidences.? Surely, the 
leatned Rabbi and the unlettered Peafant, the noble and. ignoble, the. 
bend and free, muft-unanimoufly embrace with rapture fuch. an excel- 
lent fyftem of religious truths, ftamped: with a fanction and authority fo 
divine !~Nothing lefs trae—O how great is the power of, prejudice jn. 
warping and perverting the hamdan mind, and in caufing men- effectu- 
ally to that their eyesagainit the cleareit light and conviction ! .. Though..- 
our,bleffed Saviour’s appearance amongft the Jews, was attended witlr. 
the moft ftriking evidences of his prophetic character ; though he work- 
ed the moft ftupendous miracles, which were the moft REAR 3 fignatures . 
of a divine interpofition in his favour, and which. were fo benevolent, 
and afeful, that they. could not be accounted for from any caufe and 
agency inferior to that of God himfelf; though he-delivered the mott,, 
jaitraétive leffons of true wifdom and morality, ahd taught the moft im- 
portant aad {ublime dotttines, with an authority that-evinced him to be. 
the great, Lawgiver of the world; though he exhibited the molt fair. 
and amiable-pattern of devotion and piety, humility and contentment, 
cdm paffion and benevolence, and recommended all his inftruétions ,by 
all the charms of an exemplary conduct; tho’ he ftrongly remoniftrated 
againit vice and immorality, againft corruption in dostrine, and its in-. 
fepara@le attendant, fuperftition in practice, and thereby fhewed the’ fu-. 
preme value,he placed on true religion and virtue; though he exhibited, 


the ftrongeft evidences before his countrymen, to engage them to em- 


brace his religion, and accept him as their true and long-expected Mefy, 
figh, and did every thing to fecuré their acceptance, but what is utterly 
inconfiftent with the native freedom and liberty of moral agents; f 
mean, forcing aud impelling them irrefiftibly into his religion ; as, 
<. ” iag ae ar Pian tle ' : ct ae 
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he publicly thewed himfelf to. be the favourite of God, a lover of his 
country, a votary of true religion, a patron of virtue, and a friend to 
human nature, and all its interefts; yet the meannefs of his a 
ance, and the. ob{curity of his family, caufed them to reject all the 
whole united power and force of thefe convictions, _ ae 
‘ The ignoble meannefs and poverty of his native place, it feems, 
roved him to be. an Impoftor, a Confederate with Demons, and every 
thing that, was bad. ‘Chey knew his brethren and family, and 'there- 
fore he could not be a divine Tezcher, In this ridiculous mariner hath 
prejudice taught men to argue and reafon in all ages. - The force of it 
can eafily make men reconcile the moft glaring abfurdities’; for when 
the mental eye is once fuffufed with its noxious influence, nothing ap- 
ears abfurd. Becaufe our Saviour was a poor man, he mutt be a 
wicked man: becaufe he was born at Nazareth, confequently his mi- 
racles mutt be all delufion, and his pretenfions all a cheat. His doétrine 
could not be true, becaufe he never had: a liberal education, His drefs 
was plain, his manners unambitions, his indigence extreme ; he there. 
fore could not be authorized with a divine commiffion. O what ridi- 
culous, what weak and frivolous excufes do bad men form again the 
reception of truth and virtue! O how ftrongly are «mankind prepof- 
fefied in favour of old notions, and old religions!. Even.the, blefled 
Jefus himfelf, the image of the invifible God, with all the evidence he 
could difplay, did not, could not, eradicate the . vicious, and _ depraved 
préjudices of the human heart, and exierminate their baleful pm h 
‘ and influence. They-refi‘ted all his convictive, proofs ;, they ,oppole 
all his benevolent detigns to reform them ;., they afcribed all his miracles 
toa collufion with the Devil ;.. they feized, they.murdered him... "Thus 
it was, that the great Meiliah and. Legiflator of :the,,world, who. had 
been ‘the expectation of all paft ages, the profpett. of ;whole happy 
times had exhilarated the minds, and infufed a chearful ray of ficred 
joy into the bofoms of the wife and good; the erection of ;whofe; illu 
_ trioas kingdom many. Prophets, -Kingsy and righteous men, had defired 
to fee, but did nat fee it, fell a facrifice:to the rage. and ;malice,..the 
envy and prejudice, the bigotry.and {uperitition of the, meammoral, 
depraved, and abandoned.nation that ever difgraced. human nature. 

‘ Labouring ‘therefore.to.reclaim fo, prejudiced, and -incorrigible a 
people, muft negeflarily expofe him to,an uninterrupted feries of abufe, 
reproach, and pérfecution..: We need not therefore wonder, .that /uch 
a perion, in fucbian’age, ‘fhoald fufter all the evils and, calamities that 
inalice could.nvent, or the moft bigoted fuperttition inflict. Though 
he was every day performing great numbers.of, the molt beneficent mi- 
rales, and indefatigably employed im.doing good tothe fouls and bodies 
of men, yet they pra€tifed every art to. leffen or.ruin his public ufeful- 
Refs, by defaming him as a vile impoftor, and putting the mof finifter 
and. wicked interpretation on all hia ufefal difcourfes and actions. They 
employed, and, clandeftinely fent, emiflaries to watch his conduct, and 
eifmare him in.his words; hoping, by this bafe infidious method, ,they 
{hould capitally conviét-him,. either as an enemy to, the Jewilh polity, 
or as a traitor to the Roman.government; for to. this. alternative the 
capttous queftions they propoted, were intended to reduce him. Every 
indignity.they offered him, withsevery. odious and; reproachful name 
they abufed him, and perfecuted bim with a determined malignity and 
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rage, that nothing but his blood would fatiate. Yet all this cruel up. 
grateful treatment he fuftained with heroic fortitude, with placid trans 
quillity. ‘Though he was infulted in this outrageous manner; though 
all his miracles wete afcribed to a confederacy with the Prince of Da. 
mons; though his doétrines were vilified and contemned; though. his 

retenfions to the charaéter of a Prophet, delegated to them by the 

eity, were rejected; though all the ftriking evidences and proofs he 

ve of his commiffion from.God were flighted; though he was ob- 
7 d, more than once, to elude their murderous defigns, by rendering 
himfelf invifible; yet he bore all this flagrant infult and contempt of 
his perfon and doétrines, with a gteatnefs of mind that can never fuffi- 


ciently be admired.’ 


For an account of fome other pieces by this Writer, fee Review, vol, 
XXV.. p. 479, and vol. XXVI. p. 453. a 


Art, 3.. An Explication'of the Church Catechifm. With a Morn. 


ing and Evening Prayer. For the Ufe of the Parifh of Clifton- 
mea. LH Staffordbbire. 8vo. 10d. Birminghan, printed 
by Sketchley, and fold by Becket in London. ’ 


From the great number, and copious expanfion, of Explications of the 
Church Catechifm, one would imagine that compofition to be extremely 
ambiguous or obfcure: and, in faét, it is by no means free from ims 

rfe€tions. But, faulty as it may be, few of its learned Expofitors 

ave left it much better than they found it. —— Its concifenefs is, farely, 
not among the number of its defeé&ts. Some Commentators, however, 
and Compilers of new Forms, have dwelt upon the fubjeét, till the 
mole-hill has grown into a mountain, fit for the fhoulders of an Adas: 
inftead of being a light and eafy burden, adapted to the ftrength of a 
child. 

A Catechifm fhould be as fhort, as plain, and as fimple as the ae 
of fuch compofitions can poffibly admit; neverthelefs, we are not 
recommending Rouffeau's model [in his Emilius} ; which our Readers 
would rather be difpofed to fmile at, than to imitate: but we think, 
that Proteftant Divines would do well to reform their Catechifms,, in 
like manner as the College of Phyficians have reformed the'r Difpenfa- 
tory; from which all fuperfluous ingredients, and exploded prefcrip- 
tions, are iappily difmiffed, and the whole reduced into fo reafonable a 
compafs, that the Tyro in phyfic might well confider it as his ‘medical 
Catechifm, and, perhaps, learn it by rote, with as much eafe ae he'be- 
fore learnt his-religious one. hier (2 ee 
« The prefent Expofition of the Church Catechifm, is neither fo yolu- 
minous nor fo compendious as fome other produétions of the fame kind. 
‘The Compiler feems to be a moderate, fenfible, and pious Paftor; wha, 
from a tender regard to his flock, * has chiefly defigned this publication » 
for their ufe, when he fhall be able to fpeak to them no more; as well 
‘as to fupply at prefent, in fome meafure, what is wanting in him to-ex- 
pound every Lord’s-day a portion of the Catechifm, fo as that the. 
whole may be finifhed within the year: being difcouraged from purfu- 
ing this method with conftancy, by the general neglect of fending young 
perfons to receive inftruction—and likewife often finding it too great ie 
fatigue to expound after the other duty of the day.” He candidly ac- — 
knowleges, 
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knowleges, that this is rather an abftract of what others have writtéd, 
shan’ a compofition wholly mew; and he profeffes, that he has been 
¢areful to reje& all unmeaning or abfurd expréffions, and imapifary : 
: fie from Scripture, Which are no-prodfs':“his aim: ‘being to give a sh 









































in’ Expofition, fuited to common capacities—in which defign, we 
ink, he has been as fuccefsful as can be expected, on fo nite and dif. 
ficult a fubject. al ha 





Art. 4. An Effay on Gratitude, confidered as a religious Diity, or 
foial Virtue. InTwo Parts. By Edward Watkinfon, M.D: 
Author of an Effay an G&conomy. Sheffield printed for the 


Author, 1763. Py» sv 

This -little trac&t-abounds with excellent moral fentiments, which are 
the natural produce of a good and generous heart, and correfpond: fo 
the fenfe of hdély Scripture, to which the Author makes, all-along, mar- 
ginal references. In this view we heartily recommend its; but cannot 
jo entirely approve his dodrinal fentiments: particularly we wifh him 
to reconfider one expreflion, which appears to require at leat’ fome foft- 
ening——‘ Stupendous ‘proof of the unlimited Jove of the 2 it 
Being, that ue underwent the moft ignominious death,” &c. our 
Author think it a proper faying——That the Ferws killed Gop’ Ax- 





MIGHTY ? 136 i vty Bo ' 
Art. 5. Epiftole fee ad Amicum de Divinitate Chrifi. Autore ; 
D. Waterhoufe, A.M. ‘Reétore de Langley nupero, in Com. } 
Cant. \ 4to."¥s. 68. Bowyer Ecce ot 
Eheu! Quantum eft in Verbis inane! | ff 
A2TTo. a? : cf ' | 
Batroroyi ; Bo. H 


Art. 6. Sermons on the following Subjedis 3 viz. The Refurrection 
of Chrift illuftrated, and improved——The Gofpel hid from. the 
if, and revealed to Babes—The Pharifee, and the Publican 
The Superiority of the Ways of God to thofe of Mén—~The Duty 

- of working out our Salvation explained and enforced—Idolatry and 
ice alike unmanly—Good Men the Excellent of the-Earth—The 
apoftolical Benediétion—Self-examination—The Duty of froin 
for, and confulting the Profperity Hf our Country. i 1, Ild. By 
oe : ome reverend and learned Mr. John Barker. 8vo.- §s, 
uckland. : | 


In a fhort advertifement prefixed to this volume we are told, that the 
Author, in his life-time, intended publithing’a fecond volume of Ser- 
mons, and had tranfcribed feveral, with a view of revifing them for the 
Prefs; that a very acute difeafe, which feized him in advanced life, 
wren his compleating his defign ; and that the Editor, to whom 

left all his papers (with a difcretionary power to publifh any of them 
he thought proper) has feleéted thofe which ph this volume, from ifs 
many others. , 

In‘tegard to the Sermons, they are plain, fenfible, ferious Difcourfes 5 
but contain nothing that demands a more particular account. 


Rev. April, 1763. YX RR, Are | 
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Ast. 7. Sermons on various praétical Subjeéts, By the Rev. Joh 
oung, D.D. 12mo. 2 Vols, 6s. bound. Becket.” . 


There is nothing in the ftyle or manner of thefe Difcourfes, that dif. . - 
tinguifhes them from the many produétions of the fame kind which are 
daily offered to the public. The Author appears to be a man of fenfe 
and judgment, and the Reader, who hasa keen {piritual appetite; will 
find good wholefome nouriffiment in his Sermons. 


Art. 8. The Concilsator. “gto. 1s. Harrifon. 
A folemn, unintelligible rhapfody, 


Art. 9. Ignorance the Deftruétion of God’s People; and the Ways 
Means to ore : Being the Subftance of Two Dif. 
courfes on Hofea iv. 6. My people are deftroyed for lack of 
knowlege. Preached in the Parifh Church of Sutton-Cold- 
field, in Warwickhhire, 1703. By the Rev. John Riland, 
M. A. Curate of the faid Parifh. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 
Mr, Riland’s principles, and prefent performance, are congenial with 
thofe.of Mr. Walker, of whofe Sermons we gave an account in our Re- 
view for November laft, page 362. 





P 0 E TICA L. 
Art. 10. The Ruins ¢ Netley Abbey. A Poem. By George 
Keate, Efq; 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 


«$ Bhe remains of Netley Abbey, which afford a fubje€ for the fol- 
lowing poem, are fituated on the fide of the Southampton river, about 
three miles from that town. It was a monaftery, founded sacs 
Henry the third, in the year 1239, for Ciftercian Monks, and dedicat 
to St. Mary and St. Edward. The grand and extenfive ruins whichare 
ftill exifting, added to the beauty of the {Cenery around them, mich 
attract the curiofity:and admiration of Strangers.’ . 

With regard to the execution of this poem, we were fomewhat dif 
appointed. We had entertained a favourable opinion of Mr: Keate's 
defcriptive powers, from his Aips, a Poem®*, and hoped, from his 
Neriey Asbey, fomething new and ftriking, both in the picturefque 
and the thoral part—Both, however, are, in general, very trite: 

Now funk, deferted, and with weeds o’ergrown, - 
Yon aged walls their better years bewail ; 

Low on the ground their loftieft {pires are thrown, 
And every ftone points out a moral tale, 

Again: 

Thefe {peaking ftones one facred tryth maintain, 
That duft to duft is man’s predeftin’d lot ; 

He plans, and labours,—yet how much in vain ! 

imfelf, his monuments, how foon forgot! 











* See Review, vol. XXVIII. pape 376. 
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But there is one moft beautiful firoke of painting in this onate 
line which is worth the whole befide! it is in the following ftanza : 


Now fainter to the view each objet grows, 
In the clear Weft, the Day’s laft gleams are feen, 
On Nizhi’s dim frit the flar of Evening glows, 
And dufky Twilight aidg the folemn icene. L 
e 


Art. 11. Liberty in the Suds, or Modern Chara&ers. By Theo- 
philus Hogarth, Gent. 4to. 18. 6d. Nicoll, 


The modern characters here exhibited, are Wilkes and Churchill. — 
If the appetite of the public is not already cloyed with fuch kind of 
fare, let it regale itfelf at this eighteen-penny ordinary : for,our parts, 
we have had enough of it! 1, 


Art. 12. 4 Sketch of the Beau Monde, to. 1s, Burd. 4 


Or rather,—Tbe Groans of an empty Stomach: for this title might, 
probably, have fome relation to the caufe ; but the other has little or 
none to the fubject of the poem; which is in the old catch-penny 


ftrain of abufe, and ftale as the fingers of a Fifhwoman, 1, 
Art. 13. 4 Hint to fuch as would be wife. 4to, 23, 6d. 5 
Harrifon. 


_ Thisis, faving the abufe of the term, a poetical work confifting of fe- 
ven chapters, the fubjeéts of which are,—the Supreme Being, Angels, and 
the Fall of the difobedient Spirits—Creation—Vegetables—Animals— 
Minerals—Man and Magnetifm. To the whole is prefixed a Preface of 
fome length; and every thing might have been very well, but for a 
little niisforta not unfrequent in literary attempts, viz. that the Au- 
thor is utterly incapable of writing either profe or poetry. : ) 1 

. 


‘Art: 14. The Conteft. A Poem. 4to. 13. 6d. Almon. 


The fubje&t of this trafh is the late Cambridge eleétion, The Au- 
thor is an induftrious old cock, and {cratches diligently for a dinner, in 
the college bog-houfes. , : 


Att. 1 5. Privilege. A Poem. 4to. 1s,.6d. Almon. 


Agreeably to the prefent mode of publication, a book has no more 
connection with its title page than.a woman of fathion with her Lord, 
A title is the objet of both; and that obtained, every thing is. ob- 
tained. 


Privilege, a poem, contains nothing more than fome impertinent 


abufe of living Poets, and dead Kings. . iV; 
e 


Art. 16. Extrad of a private Letter toa Critic. By J. Carr. 
Folio. 6d. Flexney. 


This poem is conceived in no difagreeable numbers; but the purpore 
of it is fo very private and particular, that the generality of Readers 
cannot poflibly be entertained by it. Le 


Y 2 , Art. 
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Art. 17. Happinefs, an Epifile to a Friend. 4to. 64. Dodfley, 
This poem, coniidered asa piece of compofition, has but little merit; 
but a fpirit of manly benevolence and piety, which runs through the 
whole, muft at leaft recommend the Author, as a man, to the favour of 
thofe who cannot praife him as a Poet. 
The following paflage, which contains a dutiful tribute to the memory 
of a parent, may be read with approbation : 
Yet fill Antsrus with a weight of years, 
Cheerful and pleafant, as in youth appears ; 
Adtive to think, and diligent to plan 
How belt to blefs his fellow-creature, man; 
With his own hands diftributing his ftore, 
Giving much happinefs, yet wifhing more, 
Such too the Guardian of my tender years, 
‘Who watch’d my-welfare with a parent’s fears; 
His fweet complacence every wifh outran, 
- Anhonett, upright, good—a kind old man. 
' How great thofe virtues which that heart fupplied, 
Which never pain’d another ’till it died ! 


PoETICAL-PROSE, Le 
Art. 18. The Trial of Abraham, in Four Books. Tranflated from 


the German. 12mo0. 2s. Becket. 


Stop | flop your flying quills, ye high-inhabiting Tranflators ! -glas! 

or Profe! expiring, fee! it bleed, beneath your mercilefs hands; 
ike Haac, blooming child, when Abraham raifed the bloody knife, and 
faid, ‘ Now, fon, Seen what lamb God hath chofen : tremble not, my 
dear—Jehovah has ordered, and.he is Lord over all; he has -ordered 
me to facrifice—thee—thee—to him—thee, mine only fon by thy mo- 
ther—there is no gainfaying his command, though with a bleeding | 
heart I execute it—God gave thee to me; to him thou belongeft—he 
now takes thee away—but it is for thy happinefs. Weep not, my 
child ; rather rejoice, that the Moft High chufes thy blood preferably 
to that of the lambs in the vale !’ 

Forgive, Father of Truth and Wifdom, the impious piety of thy 
poor erring creatures ! L 





THEATRICAL. 


Art. 19. Ifrael in Babylon. An Oratorio. The Mufic felected. 
from the Works of George-Frederick Handel, Efq; 4to. 1. 
Kearfly. 


, The fubjeé&t of this Drama may be found in the fecond, third, and 
fourth chapters of the firft book of Efdras. ‘The Mufic is Mr, Han- 
del’s; except fome of the Recitatives; the Author, however, in order 
to give the public a collection not common, has borrowed but two move- 

~ ments from the Oratorios of that great Mafler: the other parts.are.taken 
from his Anthems, and his Operas; to which.are added, fome:fayou- 
rite fugues and airs from his Concertos. As to the .poetical. merit,of 
the piece, the Author thinks the difficulty of writing to this kind “5 
munc, 
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mafic, hich can.only be’ known by thofe'who have made the expeti- 
ment, is the belt apolozy for the incorrectnels of the veriification. 

Such difficu'ty may, indeed, be a good apology for thofe who might 
be confined to fuch a fpecies of compofition, and were matters of ‘any 
other; but we do not think it a fufficient excufe for an attempt wherein 
fo little poetical capacity is at all to be difcoveréd. For inftance, whar 
ear for the harmony of numbers, or what propriety of ftyle could be- 
long to the Author of the following Chorus? 


On the word of the Lord, we will firmly depend ; 

For his arm can alone, his chofen race defend. 

K-n-k 

Art. 20. Nabal: An Oratorio, or facred Drama. The Words 
adapted, by the Author of Judas Macchabeus, to feveral Com- 
pofitions of the late George-Frederick Handel, Efg;  4to. 
1s. Dod. 


There is a great deal of difficulty in ~ae i how to characterize per- 
formances, in which there is fo palpable a mediocrity of ftyle and com- 
pofition as in that of Nabal. The ftory of David and Abigail, on which 
it is founded, is well known; all that we think neceflary to fay farther 
on the fubject of this piece, therefore, is that, we are forry to find the 
Mufes fuch antique Heathens, as to feem determined to have nothing to 
do with our modern facred Dramas. ho 


@ 
Art. 21. Hannah: An Oratorio. Written by Mr, Smart. The 
Mufic compofed by Mr. Worgan. ‘As performed at the 
King’s Theatre in the Hay-market. 4to. rs. Tonfon. 


There are in this piece fome airs fuperior to moft we meet with in 
performances of this kind. They are not of fufficient merit, however, 
to make us retract the opinion we formed on reading Nabal, concern- 
ing the heathenifm of the Mufés. The ftory of this piece is taken from 
the firft and fecond chapter of the firft book of Samuel. DD oO 

" © 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 22. The ancient Right of the Englifo Nation to the American 
Fifhery; and its various Diminutions; examined and fated. 
With a Map of the Lands, Iflands, Gulphs, Seas, and Fifbing- 
Banks comprifing the whole. Humbly Infcribed to the fincere 
Friends of the Britifo Naval Empire. 4to. 38. Baker. 


Confifts of little more than a feleétion of curious and interefting paf- 
fages from the Memorials of the Englifh Commiffaries, illuftrated by 
fuch other authorities, as tend inconteftibly to prove our Right to the 
Fifhery in queftion. Having eftablifhed this Right, the Author con- 
cludes thus pathetically———* My cordial withes for the future happy 





fortunes of my Prince and Country, are accompanied with concern, 
that after obtaining fo many important victories, whereby the enemy 
were {> far enfeebled and difarmed, and the fources .of her commerce 
and naval ftrength brought into our poffeffion, there fhould be prevail- 
ing reafons for putting into her hands fo large a portion of this great 


Y-3 As 


fountain of maritime power.’ 
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As few, we imagine, are pofleffed of the Memorials from whenee q 

reat part of this treatife is taken, we earneftly recommend it to our 

eaders, as replete with valuable information, and entertaining ane¢- 
dotes, which the Writer conveys in a methodical, perfpicuous, judici- | 


ous, and difpaflionate manner. R- d ; 


Art. 23. A Letter to a Noble Member of the Club in Albemarle. 
Sprect, from John Wilkes, Efq; at Paris. 4to. 1s, Nicoll, 


A witty and‘fevere fatire on the Club. The very ingenious Author 
has, in a poftfcript to the Letter, given us a burlefque poetical verfion 
of Lord Chief Juftice Pratt’s Lettér to the city of Exeter, the humour. 
of which is not, "in our opinion, at all equal tothe keen irony of the 
profe part of this farcaftical performance. 


Art, 24. 4 Letter from Ff—n W——s, Efq; in Paris, to a nable 
Lord in London, Folio. 1s. Sumpter. 


As ftupid and illiterate, as the foregoing pamphlet, with an almoft 
fimilar title, is animated and ingenious. Need we inform our Readers, 
that Mr. Wilkes (whofe name and charater are made {o free with) is 
equally out of the queftion in both cafes? . 





Art, 25. A Letter to the Common Council of the City of London, 
With Remarks.on Lord Chief Fuftice Pratt's Letter to the City of. 
Exeter. 8vo. 1s. Nicol], ~ | 


The firft part of this nervous and well-written traét, is founded on 
certain late Re/ilutions of the Common Council of our great Emporium, 
thanking theit Repre/entarivés for their zealous and fpirited endeavours 
to affert the Rights and Liberties of the fubjeét, in a late attempt to 
obtain a parliamentary declaration, ‘* That a general warrant -for ‘ap- 
prehendigg and feizing the Authors, Printers, and Publifhers of a fedi- 
tious Libel, together with their papefs, is not warranted by Law2?—° 
For this our Author feverely cenfures the worthy Common Council; 
infifling, that their taking upon themfelves to inftruét the Reprefenta- 
tives of the City, is contrary to the conftitution thereof, and an ufurpa-' 
tion of the Rights of the Livery. ‘ What pretence have you,’ fays he, 
‘ other than in common with the Conftituents at large, to~preferibe a 
rule of conduét to the Reprefentatives of the City? ’ 
' € The Reprefentatives are chofen by the Livery-men. In order ta 
be Common Council-men, it is not neceflary that you fhould be of the 
Livery: and, in fact, fome of you are not of that body: thus, though 
ae have not even a yote for the election of Members, yet you pre- 

ume to inftrué& them. | : ‘ihe : 

‘Admitting, however, that you were all fellow Conftituents with the 
Livery.-men, yet fhall a little junto of about. two hundred and forty, 
fuppofing you all aflembled, prefume to include the fenfe of near eight 
thoyfand? Cis : ae Aaa 

“€ In thort, Gentlemen. in which ever view your refolution is confi- 

dered, it is an infringement of the rights of the Livery-men, an infult 
on your, Reprefentatives, and a violation of the laws of the kingdom — 
A violation the more unparconable, as your refolution concerns a right, : 

: in 
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jn which every fubje& in the kingdom is equally interefted, and which 
js fo extremely foreign from the bufinefs of your Corporation in par- 
ticular.’ | : ° 

This leads the Writer to the Matter of their Refolution ; in the in- 
veftigation of which, we conceive, that he argues more like a 
Lawyer, than 2 Citizen: for, that fuch a diftin€tion may really 
exift, we will be bold to aver,—tho’ we-do not, in this incline 
to enlarge on that fubject. At leaft, we are pretty fure, that the inge- 
nious Writer will.allow, in the inftance of his friends of the Common 
Council, that they are good and worthy Citizens, tho’, perhaps, not 
very able Lawyers. 

He then confiders their other Refolution, in ‘* Manifeftation of their 
joft fenfe of the inflexible firmnefs and integrity of Sir Charles Pratt.”. 
On this head, he ralliesthe good men and true, of the city of London, 
moft unmercifully ; and pleafantly ¢ongratulates his country on the 
ereGtion of a tribunal compofed of beaven-born Lawyers. 

He next falls upon the Lord Chief }uftice’s Letter to the city of Exe- 
ter; in his animadverfions on which, he controverts the Writer's jude- 
ment as a Lawyer, queftions his capacity as a Scholar, and boldly 
charges him, alfo, with having fhewn too little regard to public order 
and decorum. We could with there were not the leaft appzarance of 
jutiice in any of the ftriétures contained in this part of the pamphlet ; 

there being no living character that we more truly revere, than we do 
that of this upright and worthy Magiftrate: for we firmly believe, that 
(whatever errors or miftakes, he mult, as aman, be liable to). his saten- 
pce are as unimpeachable, as his.zeal for Liberty is laudable and 
incere, : 

This acrimonious Epiftle concludes with fome animadverfions on a 
late decifion concerning Privilege of Parliament; which, the Author 
endeavours to prove, was erroneous ;—and he finally takes leave of his 
Readers with a friendly caution againtt Licentioufne/s : a term which-is 
ever moft abundantly repeated by thofe who are leaft warmed by the 
glorious fire-of Liszaty! . 

In fine, with refpect to the etter, there are few traéts which we have 
wery lately read with more pleafure ;. but in regard to the /pirit of this 
performance, there is fCarce any that we have perufed_ with lefs fatif- 
faction: for nothing gives us greater concern, than to fee men of real 
abilities employing them in oppofition to thofe who, on any juft occa- 
fion, have virtue and public fpirit enough to exert themfelves, in ‘or- 





der to check the.incroachments of Prerogative, and.curb the Infolence 


of Power. 


Art. 26. Confider ations on the Expediency of a general Bill {% ap- 


portioning and dividing Wafte Lands, in order to an — 
thereof, with the Confent. of the Londs.and Commoners, And a 
Plan of a Bill for that Purpofe:  Humbly fubmitted to the Gons 
federation of the Legiflature. By R. W. one of his Majefty’s 
Juftices of the Peace for the County .of Stafford. Folio. 
6d. Dodfley. | nh emer og 
A Jaw of the kind here propaled, yneld fusely be of general benefit 
Y4 to 


Tx, Vaart: 
“3 m 
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- the nation: and we think the plan of the Bill here offered, a good 
foundation, at leaft, on which to frame fo beneficial a Jaw. BR. 4 


: 
’ 


Art. 27. 4 Letter to the Gentlemen of the Oppofition: Wherein 
their Principles and their Condué? are confidered in refpeéc? to each 
other, to their own Welfare, and to the public Good. 4to. 1s, 
Wilkie: ' | 
A poor fpiritlefs attempt to be farcaftic on the Coterie. Qe : 


Le 
East-Inp1a AFFAIRS. 


Art. 28. 4 Vindication of Mr. Holwell’s Charaéter, from the. A» 
fperfions thrown. out én an anonymous Pamphlet, publifbed March 
6th, 1764, intitled, ** Reflections upon the prefent State of our 
Eaft-India Affairs.” By his Friends. In the Courfe of this 
Work, many important Fadts are laid before the Public, .re- 
garding the Eaft-India Company’s Affairs in Bengal, from 
the Year 1752 to 3760, particularly the various Caufes which 
brought on the Ruin of our Settlements there, in 1756. gto. 
3s. 6d. Becket, &c. : : 

The limits to which we are reftrained will not allow us to give our 
Readers an abjftraét of this very voluminous pamphlet, in which therg 
is a great dea] of curious matter. We will only obferve, upon the 
‘whole, that, in our judgment, Mr. Holwell’s character did not ftand 
in need of this laboured vindication: and, perhaps, the officious zeal 
of his friends may be as little acceptable, as the malice of his enemies 


was injurious. ° 
e 


Art. 29. 4 Defence of Mr. Vanfittart’s Condué, in concluding the 
Treaty of Commerce with Mbir Coffim Aly Chawn, lat Mongheer. 
By a Servant of the Company, long refident in Bengal. 
4to. 6d. Becket. 

The tithe-page befpeaks this to be a profeffed apology, and ‘it has 
the merit of being well penned. It complains of the licentious conduct 
of the Company’s fervants; and infifts, that Mr. Vanfittart formed 2 
judicious plan to reconcile all differences. J? 


Art. 30. The Hiflory of the Adminiftration of the Leader in the 
India Direétion. Shewing, by what great and noble Efforts. he 
bas brought the Campany’s Affairs into their -prefent happy Situar 
tion. 4to, 18. Kearfly. 

This, we can affure the Reader, is fomething more than a hiftory. 
¥t contains many bitter, and, perhaps, invidious reflections, on the 
conduct and principles of the Heroof the piece. ge 

 NOveE'Lss. 


Art. 31. The Amours and - Adventures of Charles Carelefi, Ef 
Inter{perfed with a Variety of urious and entertaining Anetdo . 
critica 
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critical and, moral, Refieétions, droll and furprizing Scenes, fami3 

‘ fiar and interefting Defcriptions, ond fon Hy + ines dads tme’ 
portant Charatters, drawn from real Life. Written by him- 
felf. r2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Fletcher, 


Exhibits the hiftory of a wild, thoughtlefs young Fellow, whom the 
Author conduéts through a variety of fceness in theconclufion of which 
he beftows on him that happinefs he by no means merited. Hence, the 
work is deficient in regard to moral; but the Author fhews himfelf not 
unacquainted with the world; fo that if he has not reprefented all things 
as they ought to be, he has fhewn many things as they are: and it mutt 
be allowed, that his performance may tolerably aniwer the purpofe of 
amufemeat, if not of inftruction. 


MIscELLANEOUWS. 


Art. 32. An Introduétion to the Knowlege of Medals. By the hee 
Rev. David Jennings, D. D. Small 8vo, 2s, Printed by 
Bafkervillé for T..Field,. &c. 


This is a fenfible and judicious treatife, in which the elements of 
medallic knowlege are laid down without affeétation, or any laboured 
and ufelefs difplay of erudition. It contains the Hiftory of Medals ; 
their matter, fize, and fhape; the orders into which they are diftin- 
guithed ; their impreffion and form, and their value and iife. The 
Tyro in Antiquities may here find a valuable introduétion to that pro- 
vince of knowlege which relates to Medals and Coins, and the profound. 
Antiquary may learn to be more {paring of conjecture, and to invelli- 
gate‘upon the principles of reafon and common fenfe. L 

| , é 


Art. 33. The Operations of the Allied Army, under the Command of 
his Serene Highnefs Prince Ferdinand, Duke of Brunfwie and 
Luneburg, during the greateft Part of Six Campaigns, beginning 
in the Year 1757, and ending in 1762. By an Officer who 
ferved in the Britifh Forces.  Illuftrated with Maps and 
Plans. 4to. 19s. fewed. Jefferys.. 


This Journal of the War commences at thé time when Prince Ferdi- 
nand aflamed the command of the allied army, foon after. the memor- 
able Convention of Clofter feven; and is continued to the final ceffation 
of hoftilities, November 15, 1762: the preliminaries of peace having 
been figned at Fontainbleau on the 3d of the fame month. ' The Author 
does not take upon him to enter into political difquifitions, or pretend 
to have been admitted into the military cabinet,. but contents himfelf 
with barely relating fach matters of fact as were before very generally 
known, although they had not been fo regularly connected, or brought 
into fo comprehenfive a view, as in the prefent colleétion. - In-a word, 
the detail feems to have been compiled chiefly for the fake of alleftrar. 
ing the Engravings, moft of which we remember to have feen, wr 
rately publifhed by Mr. Jefferys, during the courfe of the war. This 
se- publication of them, however, with the additional nartative, may be 
very acceptable to thofe who have not previoufly purchafed ar preferved 
the plates, which moft be ufeful to refer to, oscafionally.. j 
ia Art. 
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Art. 34. An humble Addrefs to the Clergy of England, recommend. 
ing a Method for the-more {peedy Augmentation Pl the Income of 
their indigent Brethren, and for rendering the Provifion of their 
Widows and Orphans more general,. adequate, and-certain. . 8vo, 
1s. Beecroft. 


The neceflity of fome expedient for effecting the purpofes mentioned 
in this title- , is too generally felt; and every fcheme that is offered 


on fo interefting an occafion, muft be confidered with candour by all the 


liberal and humane. 

The fubftance of this Writer’s plan is as follows: 

* Let every bifhopric, living, benefice, &c. (how great or {mall {o- 
ever, and under whatfoever denomination diftinguifhed) pay annually, 
at the Eafter-Vifitation, a deduction of 5 per cent. out of its amount, 
into the hands of a Clerk, or Treafurer, (fuppofe, if agreed to, the. 
Clerk of the office of their refpeétive Arch-deaconries) to be applied to 
the following purpofes : . 


‘ Tothe Relic of every beneficed Clergyman, of what degree {o> 
ever, from a Bifhop to a Vicar, or perpetual Curate of the loweft in- 
come, during their widowhood, (no annuity or eftate whatever, or any, 
thing elfe, fave a proof of incontinency, difqualifying them from the 
receipt thereof) zo]. per annum. 

‘ To the fon or daughter of any beneficed Clergyman, at the age of 
fourteen, and more (or ‘to every fuch fon or daughter at the age of. 
twenty-one, whofe-parents are both deceafed) 101. per annum. 

‘ Salary to the Clerk or Treafurer, 101. | 

‘ As in moft Archdeaconries this deduction of 5 cent. will be 
found, I hope,/ in a few years, to exceed the above aan let the 
semainder, as foon as ever # amounts te 200]. be given to the parith of 
the leaft income within the archdeaconry, which, by the act of Queea 
Anne, requires that fum to claim her bounty.’ 

We with fincerely that fome fcheme of this nature might be adopted ; 
and we fhall only mention one obje&ion that occars to us with regard 
to this; viz. that the reli&tsand orphans of Curates are left out of the 
queftion ; thofe poer men, who have laboured in the vineyard, and 
have fcarcely received a penny! is 


Art. 35. The Savages of Europe, From the French. 12mo, 


2s. avies. 


If acrazy Life-guard-man fhould foretell an earthquake, a Method- 
ift Preacher call our metiopolis a fink of wickednefs, and doom it, like 
another Sodom or Gomorrah, to be confumed by fire and brimftone from 
heaven ; there are many poor fanatic fouls, who would think them in- 
fpired by the fpirit of. prophecy, and, blefiing them for their informa-" 
tion, would either remove their families into the country, or pioufly be- 
take themfelves to their devotions, in order to avert the impending 
judgment. Nay, we have feen wifer heads than thefe, thrown into ag. 
univerfal defpondency by a North-country Parfon; whom they accord- 
ingly almoft adored for about fix weeks, for telling them, they were @ 
parcel of undone, miferable, luxurious, and enervated wretches.. But 
ho’ the Englifh, like many ather nations a grave and faturnine cait,’ 
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are fometimes well enough pleafed at being told they are unhappy, woe 
be to the injpertinent Satirift who, like the Author of this piece, ven- 
tures to tell them, they arebrutal, barbarous, and difagreeable. If the 
ingenious Tranflator of the Rofndncé’ before us, had reflected ‘on this 
ifin@ion of circumftances, he would | have thrown away fo much 
of his time, as was nece to equip his Frenchman’s rc in fo 
decent an Englifh drefs. Not that this performance is devoid of fpirit 
or humour, but we are not of the Tranflator’s opinion, when ** he 

it into his head, that,’ tho’, in’the fatire, the failings of Englifhmen are 


exaggerated beyond all reafon, yet it might, on the whole, ‘be of {ome . 


ufe to his countrymen, to know in what light they gre feen by foreign- 
ers.” For we can perceive very, little utility arifing from the exhibition 
of fuch caricaturas ; as we do not think, in the firft place, that foreign- 


ers regard us in that ftrange light in which the extravagance of the Painier . 


hath here placed our countrymen; and if they did, it is fach a falfe 
one, that we fhould be more likely to be exa{perated, than amended, 
by that refleétion. Add to this, that the Englifh are at prefent become 
too confequential in their own opinion of their natural {aperiority, ta 
fubmit, with any degree of refignation, to be fo feverely {chooled by a 
frenchman. Fas est ab boffe d.ceri, fays our ‘Tranflator’s mo:to; the 
truth of which we.do not call jn queftion; it may, indeed, be both 
lawful and poffible to reap inftruction from our enemies; but thére is 
little probability of its being attained by means fo mortifying or cong 
temptible, as the perufal of fuch indifcriminaie fatire muft prove to every 


national and public fpirited Englifhman. ‘10 thofe Readers, however, . 


whofe good fenfe and good nature may induce them to overlook the 
manifeit injuflice and partiality of the Satirift, this litle Romance will 


afford no difagreeable entertainment. K.- n-k 


Art. 36. Letters from the Marchionefs, de Stvigng to her Daughter, 


the Countefs de Grignan. ‘Tranflated from the French of the . 


laft Paris Edition, Vols. Y. and VI, 12mo. 6s, Coote. 


Having already recommended the former parts of this tranflation, 
we have only to add, that the prefent.volumes appear to come from the 
hand of the fame Tranflator. 


Art. 37. Critical Examination gf ihe Evidence for and againft 
the Prifoners Peter Calas, bis Mother, &&c, in relation to the 


Death of Marc Anthony Calas, and the cruel Execution of Fobn . 


Calas. Tranflated and epitomifed from certain original authenti- 
cated Papers, never before made public. 8vo, 6d, Whittidge. 


The cafe of this unhappy family is already fo well known, and fo 


fiacerely regreted by all Europe, that humanity fuffers by refle&ting on 
f© cruel an inftance of the barbarous effects of fanaticifm and mifteken 


zeal. When an evil is once palit remedy, to what purpofe fhould it 
be placed in its moft aggravating and horrid point of view? unlefs, ine . 


deed, by way of example to poiterity, and to prevent the like mifchief 
for the fyture. In_this light, the prefent publication may have its.ufe ; 


as it cannot fail of ‘making every Reader, not totally divefted of fen. 


bility, fhudder at the thoughts of the direful effets of enthufiaftic pre. 


Judice and religious perfecution. With refpect to the information con. ° 
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eained in this pamphlet, it amounts to little more than has been already 
publifhed on the fubject. K-n 


Art. 38. 4 Catalogue of Engravers, who have been born, or refid- 
ed, in England; Digefted by Mr. Horace Walpole, from the 
MSS. of Mr. George Vertue; to which is added, an Ac- 

count of the Life and Works of the latter. 4to. Straw- 
berry-Hill. Sold by Bathoe*. 


This Catalogue of Engravers is written and publifhéd, on the faine 
plan as Mr. Walpole’s Lif of Painters; it contains, however, much 
fewer perfonal anccdotes, and is therefore much dryer reading than 
his three volumes of Anecdotes; the whole being better calculated for 
the ufe of the Antiquarian than the amufement of a Reader of tafte, or 
a Lover of the polite Arts. © 


Art. 39. Reflections on the natural and acquired Endowments re- 
guifite for the Study of the Law. And the Means to be ufed in 
the Purfuit of it. By a Barrifter at Law¥ 8vo. rs. 6d. 
Worral, &c. 


We are forry that our limits will not allow us to give the Reader fo 
full an account as we could with of thefe judicious and ingepious fe- 
fle€tions, which are conveyed in avery animated and elegant ftyle. 
The Writer, in his introdution, takes notice, among other things, 
that ‘In other profeffions and fciences, there are able and experienced 

‘utors, to direct the Pupils in the purfuit of fuch ftudies as are mot 
fuitable to the fphere of a€tion for which they are defigned, But Gen- 
tl¢meri, he continues, embark in the Law, juft as the caprice of théit 
friends, or their own warm imaginations dictate, without ever confider- 
ing the bent of their genius, or whether they are bleffed with qualifica- 
tions adapted to the nature of the profeflion. And if their genius 
ilrould happily coincide with the ftudy, yet the difficulties they meet 
with, for want of a Guide, to point out the readieft way to knowlege, 
and to aflift them in the purfuit of it, foon damps their imagination, and 
makes them fink into a fupinenefs, which renders them both ufelefs to 
fociety and a torment to themfelves.’ 

. In pointing +! the natural and acquired endowments requifite for the 
entrance upoa this ftudy, and the eafieft and molt proper means to be 
ufed in the purfuit of it, the Writer digefts his fubject under the follow- 
ing heads, and treats—-Of Perception—Of Memory—Of Judgment— 
OF Elocution—Of Learning—Of a Univerfity Education Of Study 
+r OF the Choice of Books—Of attending Courts—Of taking Notes 
—Of Common Place Books—Of_ Drawing Pleacings—Of the Crown 
Law—Of Company—Of Diverfions—And, in the conclufion, he makes 
fome obfervations’ concerning the proper time of the Student's’ beifg 
called to the Bar. yah 

Thefe feveral titles, which are judicioufly arranged, are handied ia 
a moft mafterly and agreeable manner: and, upon the whole, we may 
venture to recommend this little treatife, as one of thofe very few pani- 
phlets, which are worth reading, upon faubjeéts of fcience. a" 


* For the Price, fee our account of Mr. Walpole’s shird volume of 
Anecdotes, in this month’s Review. 
Art. 
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Art. 40. Some political and literary Obfervations on reading fame of 
the Works of the Rev. Mr. Churchill; and particularly The 
Conference: Jn a Letter to that Gentleman. to. 2s. Hinx- 
man. 

Nothing can be more infignificant to the public than Mr. Churchill’s 
politics, and nothing, certainly, more fuperfluous than political ob- 
fervations founded upon them. The literary refleCtions contained in 
this pamphlet, are juft as valuable as the political ftri€tures are ufeful. . 


Art. 41. Anecdotes of polite Literature. 12m0. 5 Vols. 
ros. fewed. Burnet. 


Readers of refined tafte, and finifhed, erudition, need not hope for 
any entertainment from the volumes.before us. Anecdotes, indeed, of 
Literature and of Men of Genius here are many,: but they are, in gene- 
ral, fuch as,lay open to the fearch of common curiolity, and are there- 
fore fufficiently known to thofe who have been converfant in biography 
and critical learning. 7 

Yet there may, without doubt, be many Readers, to whom fome or 
other of thefe Anecdotes be new. ‘To read every thing, even every 
valuable thing, that is publithed, muft be the lot of few; and notwith- 
ftanding the methods we take to extend the reputation of .every: ufeful 
or ingenious. work, many muft perifh in the crowd of publication, that 
might contain fomething worthy of attention. — | BE 

e, therefore, who takes ypon him the labourof feleftion, and gives 
us, in one view, what has beer fcattered through many different con- 
veyances, merits, at leaft, the rewards of induftry, which are not.the 
lefs valuable becaufe unenvied. Pah os 

Thefe volumes contain a. great variety of critical animadverfions on 
the different {pecies of compofition; but as they are chiefly borrowed, 
they have no farther claim to our attention here. 

Art. 42. Accentus redivivi: Or, a Defence of an accented Progun- 
ciation of Greck Profe; fhewing it to be comformable to all Anti- 

- quity ; together with an Anfwer to the Objeétions of Mekerchus, 

- aac Voffins, Henninius, and other modern Oppofers of. Greek 
Accents. By William Primatt, M. A. 8vo.. 5s. - OF 
borne, &c. : 1 


This is a very diffufe and elaborate treatife, containing upwards of 
four hundred and twenty o€tavo pages in defence of the, Greek Ac- 
centuation. What a wafte of. time and pains, of ink and paper! Yet 
poflibly it might amufe the Author, and help to deceive the hours of 
literary folitude—That, certainly, was the only good it could ever pro-. 
duce; for whether we ought to retain or remove the Accents from our 
future impreffions of Greek books, is a circamftance altogether uncon-. 
fequential to the intereils of Literature. , 

Such of our Readers.as are inclined to enquire into the merits of the 
debate concerning the ufe of Accents, may confult the eleventh and 
twenty-eighth volumes of our Review, where they wiil find a brief ac-. 
count of the principal arguments made ufe of by the Difputarts on 
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both fides.-To introduce into our work any thing. more upon thé 
fabjeét, we have neither opportunity nor inclination. Our Readers are 
not unacquainted with our fentiments on the ufe of Accents; and Mr, 
Primatt, with all his learned labour, has left us ftill convinced, thag 
Analogy:and Quantity will direé&t our Pronunciation of the Greek, as 
well as of every other dead language, while common fenfe and reafon 
fhall prevail over the prejudices of antiquated erudition. Li 

i 6 


Art. 43. The laft Will and Teftament of Mr. Fobn Coan, the uns 
paralleled Norfolk Dwarf. 4to. 6d. Knowles, 


The tiny produétion of a dwarf in wit. 


Art. 44. An Addrefs to the Members of the Senate of the Univerfity 
' of Cambridge, on the Attention due to worth of Character froma 
religious Society: With a View to the enfuing Eleion of a High 
Steward. To which is added, a Letter of Mr. Jof. Mede, 
formerly of Chrift’s College (copied from a MS, in the Har- 
. leian Colle&tion) giving a very particular Account. of the 
Circumftances attending the Duke of Buckingham’s Eleétion 
in King Charles the firft’s Time. By a Mafter of .Arts, 


8vo. 1s. Briftow. 


There is fomething fhrewd and keen in this Writer’s manner ; but 
his pamphlet is now no better than an old Almanack; and, poffibly, 
it never was of much greater ufe. i 
Art. 45. A new Treatife of Aftronomy, or Aftronomy opened > Be- 

ing a rational and mathematical Enquiry into the true Principles 

and Nature of Aftronamy, or Frame of our Solar Syftem. Where 
in divers and weighty Reafous will be offered, to foew that. the 
prefent received Syftem cannot poffibly be the true one. Alfo a new 

Syftem will be humbly propofed,. for the Examination of the Learns 
. ed, whereby all the caelefttal Phaenomena will be much more natu- 

rally explained, and accounted for, than by the prefent Sy/tem, and 

without that oblique and unnatural Motion of the Earth our Aftre- 
nomers are obliged to. fuppofe. By Samuel Bamfield, Teacher 
of the Mathematics, at Honiton, Devon. 4to. 5s. fewed. 

Printed by Brice, in Exon; and fold by Becket in London.. . 


It hath been more than once remarked, that modes of philofophy, like 
fafhions in drefs, have their day; giving place to others of greater no# 
velty and as lictle duration. A late noble writer took upon him to con- 
clude from hence, that even the Newtonian fy{ftem would be fome'time 
or otheras much exploded as thofe of Prolemy and Defcartes. This may 
indeed haye been the fate of fuch fyftems as have been ereéted on the 
fandy foundation of metaphyfical chimeras ;. but can never be the cafe 
with thofe which are founded on the folid bafis of mathematical demon- 
ftration, and have their fuperftru€ture raifed by phyfical .experiments. 
Had the above fuggeftion, indeed, been Well-founded, the Newtonians 
would have reafon to be alarmed at- fome late attacks, that have -_ 
made 
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made on their favorite fyftem. The winds of fcepticifm, however, may 
rife, and the waves of prejudice beat againft it with all their force ; the 
will fpend their ftrength in vain ; for what is built on the rock of trut 
can never be moved. It is to no purpofe, therefore, that Mr Samuel 
Bamfield here joins in the cry, and follows the pack of his deluded pre- 
deceffors, in cavilling at the principles of the Newtonian aftronomy 
and much lefs fo, that he endeavours to invalidate the laws of motion, 
as laid down by that great philofopher. When this author freely ac- 
knowleges that he does not underftand that general law, which is the 
foundation of all ‘natural philofophy, we can very readily believe him ; 
but we are almoft induced to think him bantering as, when he goes on 
to aflure us he will not be bantered into it without reafon. It is the firft 
time we have heard of the Newtonian philofophy’s being inculcated, or 
making its way by the force of banter. As to Mr Bamfeld’s refolution 
of not faying he underftands when he really does not, he is perfeétly in 
the right; but wherefore he fhould conclude that other philofopbers do 
fo, we cannot conceive; unlefs he 7 A that no body can underftand 
what may appear to him unintelligible. In any cafe, however, it had 
not been amifs if he had prudently deferred writing about thefe matters, 
till he had underftood them. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his third general law, affirms, that “To every 
« ation there is always oppofed an equal reaétion ; or, the mutual aéti- 
“ ons of two bodies be each other, are always equal, and direéted to 
“ contrary parts.” Mr. Bamfield takes up the cudgel and brandifhes it 
thus: * Naw, as to this mighty law, | freely acknowledge I do not un- 
derftand it, though the foundation of all our philofophy ; neither will I. 
be bantered into it without reafon, nor fay, | underitand it, when I do 
not, as moft of our philofophers do: Nor will I be fuch a coward as not 
to oppofe what f think is abfolutely wrong, or has no meaning, neither 


any foundation in all nature; nor will I implicitly rely, as moftdo,.on . 


the greateit names, &c.— Many Gentlemen have been fignifying to me, 
that Sir Ifaac’s laws are indifputable ; but [ think far otherwife of them ; 
and I here call upon his beft advocates to contradi& me, (and, if they 
can, they are cowards if they do not) and ufe me as roughly as I de- 
ferve ; for I am refolved, if it is poffible, to get out the truth, if I openly 
fuffer for it. For it is much better for one man to fuffer, than for the 
whole world for ever to remain in ignorance. I fear not the lafh of a 
calm and ‘good mathematician; and as to the unmathematic, I matter 
not. 

‘ If a Gentleman, becaufe he thinks his learning is fuperior. to all 
mankind, fhould impofe a law on them which they do not underftand, 
and are unable of difputing it with him; and the Impofer at the fame 
time not capable of giving-aclear or reafonable explanation of it him- 
felf, | imagine it is fomething fo unpardonable, fo malignant to fociety,. 
of fo infringing a nature, and fo great az impéofition, as the laws of no 
naiion under Heaven will pretend to juftify. or my part, 1 freely ac- 
quaint the world, that I have not education enough to find proper’or 
fativical words to paint or expofe fach a perfon, if any fuch there is : 


and ! think, that the. eloquence of Cicero and Demofthenes united, 


would fall vaftly fhort m colouring it.” © 

Is not this treating Sir ifaac Newton and his adherents very, cava- 
lierly, to call him an unjaftifiable\Lmpottor, and abuie his Followers, as 
Cowaids, 
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Cowards, if they do not punifh this Accufer for his infolence? And 
yet this Author proceeds, in the fame extravagant ftrain, not only 16 
call this principle falfe and ridiculous, but alfo todeclare, that Sir IMaac’s 
invention, as he terms it, of centripetal forces, is equally /a// and in. 
fr inent; the whole being a mere jeff and impofition on. mankind, a 
ugbear to frighten the unlearned ; and, finally, that his whole ¢ Phi. 
Se »phy is vain, falfe, and of no afe or fignification whatfoever to man. 
in Lc . ° ms 
This is fuch am uncommon inftance of dogmatical fcepticifm, that 
we never remember to have met with before ; and is, indeed, fo very 
bold and daring, that were we not afraid of incurring the ridicule of 
engaging with a mere Quixote, we fhould comply, in fome degree, 
with this Writer’s challenge, and, tho’ it certainly would require alf 
thofe fatirical abilities which he par. to Cicero and Demofthenes, to do 
him juftice, we thould be very ready to give him part of the chaftifement 
he deferves. It is impoffible, indeed, for us to refle& on the obligations 
mankind lie under to fuch illuftrious charaéters as Sir Ifaac Newton, 
without feeling our indignation rife, at fecing perfons, a€tually compos 
mentis, thew fach a fcandalous difregard to his.memory. We are far 
from wilhing to propagate the effects of prejudice, or to eftablifh the 
authority of any ip/e aixit whatever, On the contrary, we think the 
miftakes and errors of the greateft men the moft dangerous, and fhould 
with a proportionate pleafure, fee them properly expofed and corretted ; 
but tho’ we might, with /Efop, bear to fee a lion attacked by a lion, 

it were too much to fee him infultingly kicked.by an afs. 7 

K-n-k 
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I. “ HE Nature of Compliances, civil and religious, preached before 
the univerfity of Cambridge. By ‘I’. Mainwaring, Fellow of 
St. John’s college. Beecroft, &c. 

2. The Plan of Divine Revelation juftified, in avfwer to the ObjtBions 
of Unbelievers,—before the univerfity of Oxford, at Chrift-church, on 
Chriftmas-day, 1763. By John Rawlins, A. M. of Chrift-church, 
Reétor of Hafelton in Glocefterfhire, and Minifter of Badfey and Wick. 
amford in Worcefterfhire. Fletcher. 

3. On the Licentioufne/s of the Tongue,—a Difcourfe, by Wilham 
Cooper, A. M. Reétor of Kirby-Wifk in Yorkfhire, and late Fellow of 
Triuity college, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Richardfon. 

4. On the Death of the late Rev. Mr. Edward Godwin,—at Little 
St. Hellens, April 8, 1764. By-William Langford, D. D. Waugh. 

5. The Ufe of Reofon and Reflettion® on religious Subje@s. 8vo. 6d. 
Fletcher. 

6. At the anniverfary Meeting of the Governors of the Magdalen 
Charity, April 5, 1764, at St. Anne’s, Soho. By Denifon Cumber- 
Jind, Lord Bifhop of Clonfert. , Walter. 


- 


* We are left to guefs why ‘ this Child of Reafon appears in-the 
world deftitute of any parent ;’ but whatever was the caufe, we hope 
it will not be left to perifh, like an unhappy and friendlefs orphan; as 
it feems to be the legitimate offspring of good fenfe and genuine piety... 














